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EDITORIAL NOTES 


URING the past month we have had the unusual experience 
of seeing the whole Press agitated about a design for a public 
building. There has been on show at Westminster a design, 
made by Sir Frank Baines, Chief Architect for the Board of 

Works, for a monument commemorating those who died in the war. Sir 
Frank’s plan apparently involved a certain amount of reconstruction at 
Hyde Park Corner : the removal, we are told, of the Wellington Monument 
and some encroachment on Buckingham Palace Garden. This is, of course, 
not a vital objection to it. Nobody could contend that Hyde Park Corner, 
as it stands, is one of the most ravishing spectacles in the world ; we 
could even spare, provided it were suitably housed elsewhere, the present 
premises of St. George’s Hospital. But for what does Sir Frank Baines 
ask us to change the appearance of a site to which too many memories 
already cling for it to be altered wantonly? He proposes to erect a tall 
“ pylon ’’—an enormous rectilinear tower containing a high narrow arch— 
flanked by two pillared temples on raised platforms. On the walls of these 
temples, frankly ‘‘ Egyptian” in design, are to be inscribed the names 
of all who were killed. 
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We have used the word “are”: we should have employed another 
tense and another mood. No sooner had the design been hung than loud 
howls proceeded from Fleet Street, howls so unmistakably sincere that 
_ Sir Alfred Mond hastened to explain that the Office of Works (which, 
as we said some time ago, is not at present properly constituted to perform 
the zsthetic part of its functions) was not responsible for the design, 
which was merely the unofficial product of the official architect’s brain. 

- The authorities had exhibited it merely because it seemed interesting 

and important enough to be submitted to the judgment of Parliament 

and the public. We are happy to think that that judgment has been 
3D 
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unmistakably pronounced. In fact, we never remember an opinion 
so unanimous about a project of the kind, or an opinion so forcibly 
delivered. There was quite an effective demonstration some years ago when 
it was proposed to ruin St. James’s Park (it was before the time of the Lake 
Dwellings) in memory of the late King Edward. But that was nothing to 
this. Almost every newspaper has denounced the pylon in its choicest 
invective ; and almost every man competent to deliver a public opinion on 
such a subject has written to the Press to say that the thing would be an 
iniquity. We shall therefore not have a pylon, or temples. We are not sure 
that we should have had them even had the design been a masterpiece and 
eminently suited to its purpose : for people are very conservative and rather 
inclined to save on expenditure of this kind a few of the pounds that are 
wasted in millions on works of a less valuable and durable kind. As it was, 
the plan never had a dog’s chance. It has been hooted out of sight. 
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We are glad ; we also, as it were, hoot. But we do not entirely agree with 
all that was said against the proposed monument. All the points made by 
various writers were summarised in a letter written to the Times by Sir 
Thomas Jackson, whose own achievements both as an architect and as a 
historian of architecture command respect. Sir Thomas appears to be very 
much offended by the mere size of Sir Frank Baines’s pylon-in-the-air. 
He uses the word “‘ megalomania.”’ This seems to us a mistake. Great 
buildings are not in themselves great crimes. Sir Thomas himself, who has 
written freely on medizval cathedrals, never, so far as we are aware, 
advanced the theory that the smaller they were the better they were, or 
that the tallness of their spires was abominable. There is a place for large 
buildings, and nowhere is there more obviously a place for tall towers and 
spires than in a city of the size of London. The medizval builders knew 
that ; they built towers, both to religious and to secular buildings, in the 
most uneconomical and “‘ megalomaniac ”’ way. Nobody can suppose that 
Sarum spire had to be as high as it is for any purely utilitarian purpose ; 
nobody would suggest that the carillon of the Belfry at Bruges would not 
have been audible had the bells been hung some dozens of feet lower ; and 

nobody has ever accused those two great towers of being ugly and vain- 
glorious, or anything but ornaments to the towns, and the larger landscapes, 
in which they figure. A large city, with its vast expanse of more or less 
uniform roofs, is particularly in need of tall towers, and the higher the houses 
the higher the conspicuous towers must be. We are very short of towers in 
London ; we have few panoramas, and we are seldom tempted to look 
towards the sky. The towers of Parliament and of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Cathedrals almost exhaust the list. We do not think that anybody 
wants to pull these down because they are too tall and ostentatious. On the 
contrary, it is a matter of common remark that in the richest century of 
our history we grudged “ wasting ”’ money on “‘ useless ” towers, although 
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we valued those great towers which we had inherited from the more 
impecunious and less usurious Middle Ages. It is as ridiculous to veto 
large buildings and high towers as it is to worship size and despise domestic 
architecture. The objection to Sir Frank Baines’s plan on the ground of 
the mere scale of his conception seems to us wrong. Nor do we wholly 
agree with those who ridicule it as weak. Mere imitation is a bad thing. 
We sincerely wish that architects would think first, when they sit down to 
conceive a building, of its purpose and what they feel about it, instead of 
thinking first, as they usually do, “ Shall it be Gothic, Classical, or Renais- 
sance ?” and then going to their books for detail which can be mechani- 
cally reproduced. We must not shut off ancient or foreign influences ; we 
must not refuse to contemplate beautiful work of any age or country 
except our own ; but it is as fatal to copy slavishly (or adapt coldly) in 
architecture as in any other art. We would not say, however, that Sir 
Frank Baines’s design is a slavish imitation. 
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His design is not, in our opinion, feeble ; it is powerful. The real and 
crushing charge against it is that it is alien, even barbarian ; and, being 
barbarian, the better it is the worse it is as a monument to stand in the 
middle of an English city in commemoration of the English dead. If it be to 
some extent a re-creation, it is even more undesirable than if it were a dead, 
dull imitation. The artist himself was reported to have said that he deliber- 
ately made it Egyptian; Sir Thomas Jackson says it is not Egyptian. 
Whatever it is, it admittedly springs from ancient Oriental work, and is, in 
Sir Thomas’s words, ‘‘ a mountain of stone built in an alien style belonging 
to a people and a civilisation of five or six thousand years ago, with whom 
we have nothing in common.” The architect’s reason for choosing this 
exotic style is stated to have been a desire to avoid national or religious 
bias, because men of every colour and creed fought side by side. But what 
a notion ! Out of regard to our fellow-subjects of the Empire we are to 
pretend that we have no opinions, traditions, or national outlook. If this 
be “‘ the price of Admiralty,” the game is certainly not worth the candle. 
This would be true in any event ; it is doubly so when we are not merely 
asked to suppress something, but to permit in our midst an alien structure 
of the nature of Sir Frank Baines’s pylon. That proposed “‘ mountain of 
stone” is not merely non-committal, not merely non-English and non- 
European and non-Christian : it is something positively hostile to all our 
past. We may contemplate the remains of the great Oriental empires— 
of Egypt, of Babylon, and of Assyria—with admiration and awe. Immense 
energy and industry and (of a kind) imagination went to their construction. 
We admire ; we give their builders their dues ; but we feel behind them a 
spirit which is not ours. They are often megalomaniac in the strict sense : 
the arrogant symbols of despotic strength and cruelty, of domination, of 
the iron hand and the cynical lip. There are, God knows, in all civilisations 
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sufficient of these elements, and some members whose philosophy tends to 
exalt them : but the art of the old Near Eastern Empires expresses a general 
acceptance of things against which we at least fight. The Egyptians were 
human ; they had their ordinary affections ; but their general ideas about 
life were not as ours, and their gods were not as ours, any more than their 
hot material background is ours. And buildings in that heavy, solid, 
square-set, minatory, frowning, ruthless mode are no more suitable to 
express English feelings (least of all about the war) than they are to be 
placed in English physical surroundings. These pylons—the vast catalogue 
of names on them would add the last hieroglyphic touch—may properly 
be placed in imaginary pictures of Belshazzar’s Feast or Pharaoh hardening 
his heart ; they are hopelessly out of relation with us, and the fact is one 
on which we can congratulate ourselves, although our common humanity 
allows us to comprehend what elements of vitality they possess. We do 
not want in a London square or an English field even the finest monument 
of ancient Oriental art ; its only place here could be in a museum. The 
Temple of Ishtar at Babylon, the Tower of Babel itself, were no doubt far 
more powerful and vital and imposing structures than anything which has 
yet proceeded from Sir Frank Baines or from the pre-war orientalising 
architects of Imperial Germany, who would have greatly admired this 
pylon. But if temples of Ishtar must be built at all, we prefer that they 
should remain in Mesopotamia. 
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We were delighted to find that a consciousness of the need of reverting to 
English and Western traditions in architecture—in other words, of redis- 
covering our own hearts and minds—was evident in many of the comments 
made on this revolting design. We do not want to make a cant of ‘‘ English- 
ness ”’ in architecture or anything else. The point is that if we are true to 
ourselves, write and paint and build out of our natural loves, instead of 
feverishly chasing after ‘“ stunts’ of design and theory from the four 
quarters of the globe and the hundred centuries of history, we shall auto- 
matically find ourselves producing work which will be recognisably 
English, as well as being better than we have recently done, and more 
valuable to the rest of the world as well as to ourselves. 
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HE Hawthornden Prize for 1920 has been awarded to Mr. John Freeman 

for Poems New and Old (Selwyn & Blount). Our readers may remember 

that the prize (which is restricted to works of imaginative literature) was 

first awarded in 1919. The donor is Miss Alice Warrender. The judges 

are the donor and Messrs. Laurence Binyon, Edward Marsh, C.B., 
‘C.M.G., and J. C. Squire. Mr. Freeman is an austere and may never be a widely- 
popular poet ; but we doubt if anyone who is thoroughly acquainted with his works 
will question the judges’ decision. The prize has now twice gone to a book of verse ; 
but it was not established as especially a prize for poetry, and it is permissible to 
hope that the judges will find themselves able next year to select a work in prose. 
‘The prize—with which goes a silver medal—was presented on July 27th at the 
Wigmore Hall, Professor Gilbert Murray being in the chair. We hope to publish 
a report in our next issue. 
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July 18th was the bicentenary of the birth of Gilbert White, the author of some 
cather stilted poems and of one immortal prose work, The Natural History of Selborne, 
a book which, like The Compleat Angler, never seems to lose the freshness, charm, 
and absorbing interest which it possesses for any reader who has ever lived in rural 
England. One may enjoy White’s Selborne from that moment when reading ceases 
to be a matter of spelling out “ cat” and “ mat,” until that when eyesight fails. The 
Selborne Society is trying to buy, as a memorial to Gilbert White, the twenty-two 
acres of woodland in the Brent Valley which have for the last few years been rented 
as a bird sanctuary for the London district. The owners of the land now wish to sell 
it, and have offered it to the Society for only £4500. We much hope that this sum 
may be raised ; otherwise the land is in danger of being built upon, and the birds of 
being driven still further from London. The Treasurer of the fund is Mr. W. M. 
Webb, the Hermitage, Hanwell. 
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Miss Elizabeth Lee, sister to Sir Sidney Lee, died on July 10th at the age of sixty- 
two. She was a well-known teacher of English, and from 1907 to 1912 Secretary of 
the English Association. Until the recent reissue of The Library in a new form she 
contributed regularly to its articles on current foreign literature, and she also wrote 
many lives in The Dictionary of National Biography. She published several educa- 
tional and biographical works—among the latter a life of ‘‘ Ouida ”’—and assisted her 
brother in the production of his Life of Shakespeare. 
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We wish to draw the attention of such of our readers as may be in London during 
the next week or two to the fact that about three hundred printed books, the greatest 
treasures of the national collection, are being exhibited in the King’s Library at the 
British Museum. Ordinarily these books can only be seen by those who have readers’ 
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tickets, and, naturally, owing to the danger of fading and discoloration from light, 
they can only remain in the show-cases for a very short period, This exhibition was 
organised by the Keeper of the Printed Books for the benefit of the American and 
other professors of English who conferred together in London last month ; the exhibits. 
include first editions of most of the greatest works of English literature from Chaucer, 
in the type of Caxton, to Tennyson. Among them, of course, is the Grenville first 
folio of Shakespeare. 
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_A Parliamentary White Paper just published contains particulars of sixteen new 
Civil List Pensions granted during the year ending March 31st last. Besides the 
dependent relatives of certain persons of distinction now dead, there are included 
among the recipients several living artists and men of letters. Sir William Watson 1s. 
granted a second {100 per annum; Mr. Sturge Moore, £75 ; and Professor Lewis. 
Jones, for ‘‘ his services to Welsh Education and Literature,” £100. A famous singer 
of a few years back, Mme. Albani, also receives a yearly {100. These pensions are 
granted at present with a commendable broad humanity and lack of prejudice, as will, 
we think, be generally admitted, even by those who may be inclined to criticise 
individual inclusions or omissions. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


Ops of the most striking features of the post-war revival of the universities 
is the journalistic fertility of the new race of undergraduates. All the old 
weeklies have reappeared ; and there are several new ones. The impulse behind some 
of them is political ; the impulse behind others is not clear ; but even the weaker ones: 
testify to an active, intellectual life of some sort. During the last few months there 
have also appeared two joint Oxford and Cambridge periodicals devoted to literature 
and the arts, both edited and almost entirely written by undergraduates. Of the 
Cocoon, published by Heffer, of Cambridge (2s.), two numbers have appeared. The 
editor genially announces that the title of the paper was chosen after Envoi and 
Panache “‘ were reluctantly set aside because of their exotic character.” There are no- 
advertisements, and the prospectus boldly announced in advance that there were to 
be no profits. The first number contained, amongst other things, A Note on Balzac, by 
Bonamy Dobrée ; The Trionfo della Morte of Gabrielle d’ Annunzio, by A. Macdonald ; 
Clio Bemused, by L. J. Cheney (who counters the alleged assumption of historians. 
that “‘ our present generation is the natural conclusion of history,” that contemporary 
West Europeans are Nature’s finest fruit); and contributions by L. A. Abraham, 
the Hon. M. Greville, Edward L. Davison, D. D. Arundell, E. H. F. Morris, and! 
A. Vivian Burbury. The best contribution to No. 2 is Marcel Proust, by C. A. Walker. 
The poetry is interesting, but too much space is given to articles on politics, which 
must compete, and cannot compete successfully, with the articles in what we may,, 
without offence, call the adult reviews. We are pleased to note that the editor is: 
enthusiastic about good printing. 
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The Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany (Blackwell; 6s.) is more ambitious. Its: 
physical appearance almost justifies its price. It is divided into two sections, one: 


——————————— 


Can a 


aw. a 
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‘Oxford and one Cambridge. The Cambridge contributors are all in statu pupillari, 


_ ‘the others include two people who have gone down and one who never was in residence. 


e note, among the Oxford contributions, poems by Edmund Blunden and Robert 
Graves, and a powerful prose study by Edgell Rickword. The Cambridge section 
includes a bold drawing by Alec Penrose, a charming song by D. D. Arundell (I 
Have Twelve Oxen), and a parody of Maeterlinck, perhaps a little after the fair. 
One or two contributors still seem to labour under the delusion that it is doggish 
to know about absinthe and flash restaurants. 
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The New Highway (monthly 3d.; 56 Russell Square) is a paper on the lines of the 
sixpenny weeklies, with a close relationship to the Workers’ Educational Association. 
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Blackfriars (Burns & Oates; 1s.) is a Catholic monthly, of which the first number 
appeared in April. It is pleasingly produced, and the contents are varied. Theology 
as mingled with literature, and humour with both. We notice in the April number 
Father Martindale’s lively article, The Movies; and in the third, Father McNabb’s 
St. Thomas and Biblical Criticism; an_ article on Westminster Cathedral by the 
‘sculptor, Mr. Eric Gill; and the Rev. R. A. Knox’s brilliant paper, Studies in the 
Literature of Sherlock Holmes. 'The art-critic, Mr. Philip Hagreen, calls attention to 
he persistent and quiet good work that is shown yearly at the Academy by Mr. 
“George Clausen. 
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The contents of the Monthly Chapbook (Poetry Bookshop; 7s. 6d. net) vary in 
‘quality, but there can be no two opinions about the charm of the format. The cover- 
designs are delightful, particularly that on the June number. The May number 
contained an essay by John Gould Fletcher, Some Contemporary American Poets, 
and the July number a collection of new verse, of which we like best those by T. 
Sturge Moore, Harold Monro, Patrick Chalmers, Richard Aldington, John Freeman, 
and F. M. Hueffer, who is interesting even when most careless. The June number 
was devoted to a Bibliography of Modern Poets. The list given is intended (though 
Gt does not quite succeed) to catalogue all books of verse new to the public since 1912. 
Comments on a few of the poets are added : they are somewhat out of place in a mere 
‘bibliography ; if a guide to good poetry were being compiled, the comments would 
have to be less arbitrarily allotted. 
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‘ttle Review (New York), May-June number, is largely devoted to the work 
of es eT eS He has Le ca fiaN less than his due ; but Mr. Hueffer rather 
~overdoes it when he says that Mr. Hudson has written the only English novel of 
passion, the only English novel of romance, and the only English books about England ; 
‘not to mention the obiter dictum that Stephen Crane was the greatest poet produced 
‘by two continents in a century. Serials by Dorothy Richardson and James Joyce are 


wcunning in the Little Review. 
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New Belgian periodicals include La Renaissance d’Occident (Brussels), a review of 
literature and art, edited by Maurice Gauchez, and (a Ira, a lively cahier, published. 


at Antwerp. 
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Shama A is an Indian magazine of art, literature, and philosophy, edited by 
Mrinalini Chattopadhyay, and published at Aghore Mandir, Santhome, Madras. 
The first (April) number which reaches us contains a certain amount of English 
work of a kind not usually encountered in Indian papers. For example, Mr. T. S. 
Eliot writes on Modern Tendencies in Poetry, and Mr. Arthur Waley on Chinese 
Buddhist Poetry, whilst Mr. Rupert Lee sends a ferocious London Letter about our 
musical outlook. The beginning of Satya V. Mukerjea’s article on the future of Indian 
literature pulled us up with a shock. It runs: “ Reconstruction : that word has a 
grateful sound to the peoples of war-wearied Europe.” 
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Paar RY 
The Thrush 


ROM the high rampart of the sleepy town 
He watched through twigs of bare and blackened elms 


Blue January evening settle down 


‘Out of the sky’s serene and watery realms 
{Mingling with smoke from every darkened home), 


And dull the low red roofs, and permeate 

The blurred and winding streets, and urge its gloom 
Across the lawns of damp and desolate 

Long gardens. And on all this humble drift 

He saw, built up of gloomy atmosphere, 


‘The presence of the grey cathedral lift 


Its gathered towers. But very cold and clear 


The unfathomed height of sky. There faintest blues, 


Pale violet, paler rose, and ocean-cool 


‘Green beryl gleamed, as streams of many hues 
Might meet and swim together in a pool. 


But in the westward trees a golden gleam 
Deepened and died, and all hung in a dream 
Pure, passionless, and stilled. 


Then on a leafless bough the silence thrilled, 
"Took sudden voice, became a soul upspringing 


In a pure, untroubled rapture of clear singing : 


_And the cool furled bud of evening suddenly flowering 


Burst to an odorous bloom, and the silver-showering 
Fountain-basin of Quietness brimmed over, 


And Mortal Life embraced her spirit lover. 


But the long former space of evening hush 
‘Sank beyond thought, and that divine unfolding 
Became eternity in the heart. 

O thrush, 


“On the topmost bough your bill and throat upholding : 
-O small, smooth-feathered body, infinite Voice ; 

“You pipe from blackening boughs to the faded sky 
‘Not only utterance of your own small joys, 


Child of immensity ! 
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O harp from which the winds draw harmony ! 
Summer of roses in the seed’s small kernel ! 
You voice the indrawn breath of life, the eternal 
Brooding upon itself in ecstasy, 


-'Till time and space are lost in golden weather, 


And dead loves rise again and sing together, 
And the loves unborn with tender life are stirred 
At the summons of a bird. 


But he upon the city walls enchanted, 

A dark, unmoving shade, forgetful, lone 

Among dark tree-trunks, while the bird descanted 
Was caught into the song till light was flown. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


Evening 


HE evening passed from tree to tree, 
From shore to shore, from land to land. 
Out of a cloud I seemed to see 
The stooping of a hand. 


A quiet hand that left the air 
Unshaken on the mountain’s crown, 

But took from here a farm, from there 
A steeple and a town ; 


That here a quarried hill made whole, 
And there a lover’s heart made leap, 
And here and there a naked soul 
Clad with a coloured sleep. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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The Letter 


HY was I moved to write 
To him the very night 
That he, unknown to me, 


Upon his deathbed lay 
With eyes that should not see 
Another break of day— 


Eyes that should never read 
The long lighthearted screed 
That rippled from my pen? 
Why should I write to him 
Whose sight was even then 
With the last darkness dim ? 


For I had never heard 

From him a single word 

For years, nor even thought 
If he were ill or well ; 

And when I wrote I’d naught 

» That mattered much to tell. 


Did the same memory 
That moment moving me 
To take my pen and write 
Lighthearted as a boy 
Move him on his last night 
To think of me with joy? 


Did his lost youth return 
In one clear thought, and burn 
His being with the glow 
Of old enraptured hours 
When plunging through deep snow 
We faced the raking showers ? 
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Did death to him seem just 

A wilder frolic gust 

That caught his breath, and deep 
In dazzling drowsy white 

Of downy drifts did sleep 
Steal over him that night ? 


But time will never tell 
Whether some fateful spell 
Or only idle whim 
Moved me to write a screed 
Of chaffing words to him 
That he would never read. 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


The Little Sister of the Muses 


HE is not fair as they : her trembling notes 
Seon fitfully and with pain. Often her eyes 

Are dim, when from her sisters’ Parian throats 
In ocean-tones the deathless chants arise. 


Yet in her heart a viol, as in theirs, 
Throbs to the touch of mortal destiny. 

Her lips are consecrate ; and through her tears 
Her eyes are bright with immortality. 


KENWORTH RUSHBY 
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Mortality 


I 


NE July afternoon I had my fill 

Of sunshine as I climbed the gradual hill 

By the green, winding, secular ways that reach 
Through flowery meadows and still groves of beech 
From Chalfont up to Penn, and finding there 
The church-door standing open, from the glare 
Turned in and sat and rested for a while 
In the cool, quiet space of the south-aisle. 
Where presently I found in brass portrayed 
With little skill, in shroud and coffin laid, 
Some Jacobean dame, perhaps a Penn, 
When once she lived a lover and mother of men. 
Then, pondering on that strange monument, 
My fancy in a far exploring went. 
I thought of Donne, who on his deathbed called 
For one to paint him in his cerement palled ; 
Who in his vivid youth could think death fit 
To sharpen the bright edge of his brave wit ; 
And deemed the prime and ripeness of his life 
One long rehearsal of the final strife. 
I thought then how all hours of that high time 
Were filled with the passing-bell’s repeated chime, 
And fever and plague with frequent-halting feet 
Came tapping blindly down each London street ; 
And the tombs about me told how many died 
Of the many babes that were a mother’s pride. 
I thought of Hamlet’s brooding, Claudio’s fear, 
The unlit, agonising gloom of Lear ; 
I thought of Webster’s Duchess, and the rage 
Of torture and of blood that filled his stage ; 
Of Browne and Taylor, never more eloquent 
Than when their golden-flaming tongues were spent 
In a rich meditation and sad praise 
Of the brief tale of their uncertain days ; 
And proud-living Raleigh, paying in knightly sort 
Due homage (once a Queen’s) in Death’s dim court. 
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II 


Yet this was Merry England, the most bright 
Hour of the day that now shades down to night ; 
The dewy hour, that never could be too long, 

The hour of unstrained, universal song, 

Of laughter, and pride of life, and careless and gay 
Feasting and dance in a seeming infinite May. 

In such a golden time, I thought, how strange 
That fancy in so dark a path should range ; 

That when the torrent of life so fiercely ran, 
Mortality should so haunt the mind of man. 


Iil 


I walked into the beechwood then. How sweet 

The scent of the red leaves beneath my feet ! 

Crisp was the last year’s falling, but the old 

Pressed in how rich and deep and soft a mould ! 
And out of the mould erect, the noble trees 

Rose eagerly to the sun and the upper breeze, 
Thrusting their myriad fingering branches there 
And leaves that greedily drank the light and air. 
Now they were green and supple, still in their prime 
And vigour, I thought, but they will wither in time, 
And green will turn to brown, and brown to red ; 
The stalk will loosen till, shrivelled and crisp and dead, 
Upon some frosty bright November morn, 

Slowly and gently, this and that way borne 

In the light airs, gleaming suddenly gold 

In a chance ray, they’ll fall to the soft mould 

And lie there soaked and rotting, winters and springs 
Innumerable, corrupt, forgotten things. 

Corrupt ? Transformed, transmuted, rather say. 
Forgotten ? Does the night forget the day 

It cherishes in obscurity, and renews 

With rest and soothing darkness, and cool dews ? 

So in its dissolution is the leaf 

Transmuted and renewed beyond belief. 

Its elemental virtues are set free 

To seek anew the bondage of the tree, 

Wherein the essence deep from earthen wells 

Is drawn and filtered through a thousand cells 

In blind impulsion till, the beech-rind burst, 

It breaks into a leaf again, for light and air athirst. 


POETRY 


IV 


So the unending flux of the world rolls ; 

Nor otherwise the cycle of human souls. 

The stars and the earth, Time and the World and I 
Fade year by year, and daily, hourly die. : 
Then dark stars blaze again, and cold worlds bloom, 
Shedding a new light in the vast gloom, 

And through a myriad ages move and burn 

And flicker, then once more to darkness turn. 
Yet think of this—though all things have an end 
Within the flux they all so merge and blend, 
That none may set a limit, and say, lo, 

This side the dead, on that the living, go, 

For being and not being are well threaded 
Strands of one rope, inextricably wedded. 

Life is the sunward hemisphere, a line 

Or hairlike thread, immeasurably fine 

That perilously hangs between the vast 

Unborn to come, and no-more-living past. 

Now I begin to read my riddle plain : 

Life is the bread, and death the planted grain ; 
The buried seed reviveth in the bread, 

And we that break it feed upon the dead. 

Yet, blindly and most shamefully afraid, 

We loathe the food we live by, and we shade 

Our foolish eyes from the aliment of death, 

And so grow feeble, bloodless, scant of breath. 
But those who dwelt with death, dark hour by hour, 
Drew love from hell, from danger, joy and power, 
They who so bravely sang, so gaily fought, 

Knew well the truth that Epictetus taught, 

The cripple-slave, heroic as he was wise— 

That he who ever holds before his eyes 

The dreadful image of exile and of death 

No rank desire or mean thought harboureth. 


J. D. C. PELLOW 
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The Towers of Tantalus 


HE Towers of Tantalus I saw 
Above untrodden streets of ‘Time ; 


The sunlight and the moonlight shone 
Together, on great spars of rime. 


Terrestrial lilies were those Towers 
tsi In calm sky pools of that dark noon ; 
Calm lay on rocks of frozen light 

The shadow of the Sun and Moon. 


Still, bright-gold chrysanthemums 
Shone in the polished, dim, jade halls, 

And at small windows in still woods 
Hung snow-curved, shining waterfalls. 


Those pinnacles, sky-pointed, sang 
A cloud-embroidered song of doom, 
‘The flowers sang in the halls below— 
Wax sprays of light in ebon gloom. 


‘The waters frozen in the woods 
Were mirrored on the shadowed floors ; 


‘Cold constellations from the sky 


Hung low, dream-captured at the doors. 


Twas music hewn upon the air 

Flashed for a moment on these eyes— 
J heard the trumpets crumple, and 

I stared once more at transient skies. 


W. J. TURNER 
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The Train 


S I rode home, late, through Greyhound Lane, 
Where cabbage fields stretch all around— 


I know not if ’twas sight or sound— 
A great wind beat into my brain. 


A man was stooping on his plot, 

Gathering onions in a sack ; 

Slow moved the patient curve of his back, 
As he worked and worked and rested not. 


And then I passed a toil-worn crowd 
Of girls that from a factory streamed 
Into the murk ; yet gay they seemed 

As they hopped and chattered, calling loud. 


But o’er the bridge, where the railways lie 
With lights and levers, just as I climbed, 
A train—most marvellously timed— 

Flashed with wind and thunder by ; 


And it seemed, from the quick and teeming past, 
With such stupendous speed and power, 
To bear the load of the toiling hour 

Into a future, rich and vast. 


And my heart flew forth and followed it 
On wings of love and wonder borne, 
“Till it left me in that place forlorn 

And the city’s shadows swallowed it. 


ci * * 


But the violent wind that from that train 
Closed on its wheels and with it sped 
Flew up, and beat into my head, 

And blew like hurricane in my brain, 
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So that—I know not how nor why— 
All lost and dazed as I stood there, 
I knew not who I was nor where ; 
But I turned my face to the evening sky ; 


And there, where light clouds framed the blue, 
One pale sweet star on its exquisite 
Sparkle of silver caught my sight, 

And all my senses with it drew... . 


And, oh! for a moment like an hour, 

It seemed so passionately fair, 

My soul hung fixed and trembling there, 
As a bee that swings on a pendent flower ; 


While like bright bubbles through me borne 
Broke consummations without number 
Of the toiling worlds, and all the lumber 

Of planets dead and suns outworn— 


Like the quick light that glints upon 
A rising wave in the distant sea, 
Worlds and their wonders, born in me, 
Lived for a moment and were gone. 


HUGH GREGORY 
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WILLIAM AND MARY 


By MAX BEERBOHM 


EMORIES, like olives, are an acquired taste. William and 

Mary (I give them the Christian names that were indeed 

theirs—the joint title by which their friends always referred 

to them) were for some years an interest in my life, and had a 

hold on my affection. But a time came when, though I had known and 

liked them too well ever to forget them, I gave them but a few thoughts 

now and then. How, being dead, could they keep their place in the mind 

of a young man surrounded with large and constantly renewed consign- 

ments of the living ? As one grows older, the charm of novelty wears off. 

One finds that there is no such thing as novelty—or, at any rate, that one 

has lost the faculty for perceiving it. One sees every newcomer not as 

something strange and special, but as a ticketed specimen of this or that 

very familiar genus. The world has ceased to be remarkable; and one 

tends to think more and more often of the days when it was so very 
remarkable indeed. 

I suppose that had I been thirty years older when first I knew him 
William would have seemed to me little worthier of attention than a two- 
penny postage-stamp seems to-day. Yet, no: William really had some 
oddities that would have caught even an oldster’s eye. In himself he was 
commonplace enough (as I, coeval though I was with him, soon saw). But 
in details of service he was unusual. In them he happened to be rather 
ahead of his time. He was a socialist, for example. In 1890 there was only 
one other socialist in Oxford, and he not at all an undergraduate, but a 
retired chimney-sweep, named Hines, who made speeches, to which 
nobody, except perhaps William, listened, near the Martyrs’ Memorial. 
And William wore a flannel shirt and rode a bicycle—very strange habits 
in those days, and very horrible. He was said to be (though he was short- 
sighted and wore glasses) a first-rate “ back ”’ at football ; but, as football 
was a thing frowned on by the rowing men, and coldly ignored by the 
bloods, his talent for it did not help him: he was one of the principal 
pariahs of our College ; and it was rather in a spirit of bravado, and to show 
how sure of myself I was, that I began, in my second year, to cultivate 
his acquaintance. 

We had little in common. I could not think Political Economy “ the 
most exciting thing in the world,” as he used to call it. Nor could I without 
yawning listen to more than a few lines of Mr. William Morris’ intermin- 
able smooth Icelandic Sagas, which my friend, pious young socialist that 


he was, thought “ glorious.” He had begun to write an Icelandic Saga 


himself, and had already achieved some hundreds of verses. None of these 
pleased him, though to me they seemed very like his master’s. I can see 
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him now, standing on his hearth-rug, holding his MS. close to his short- 
sighted eyes, declaiming the verses, and trying, with many angular gestures 
of his left hand, to animate them—a tall, broad, raw-boned fellow, with 
long brown hair flung back from his forehead, and a very shabby suit of 
clothes. Because of his clothes and his socialism, and his habit of offering 
beer to a guest, I had at first supposed him quite poor ; and I was surprised 
when he told me that he had from his guardian (his parents being dead) 
an allowance of £350, and that when he came of age he would have an 
income of £400. ‘‘ All out of dividends,” he would groan. I would hint 
that Mr. Hines and similar zealots might disembarrass him of this load, 
if he asked them nicely. ‘“‘ No,” he would say quite seriously, “ I can’t 
do that,” and would read out passages from Fabian Essays to show that 
in the present anarchical conditions only mischief could result from 
sporadic dispersal of rent. “‘ Ten, twelve years hence ”»—he would muse ~ 
more hopefully. ‘‘ But by that time,” I would say, “ you’ll probably be 
married, and your wife mightn’t quite ”’, whereat he would hotly 
repeat what he had said many times : that he would never marry. Marriage 
was an anti-social anachronism. I think its survival was in some part due 
to the machinations of Capital. Anyway, it was doomed. Temporary civil 
contracts between men and women would be the rule “ ten, twelve years 
hence’; pending which time the lot of any man who had civil sense | 
must be celibacy, tempered {perhaps with free love. 

Long before that time was up, nevertheless, William married. One 
afternoon in the spring of ’95 I happened to meet him at a corner of 
Cockspur Street. I wondered at the immense cordiality of his greeting ; 
for our friendship, such as it was, had waned in our two final years at 
Oxford. ‘‘ You look very flourishing, and,” I said, ‘‘ you’re wearing a new 
suit!” “ I’m married,” he replied, obviously without a twinge of con- 
science. He told me he had been married just a month. He declared that 
to be married was the most splendid thing in all the world; but he 
weakened the force of this generalisation by adding that there never was 
anyone like his wife. ‘‘ You must see her,” he said ; and his impatience 
to show her proudly off to someone was so evident and so touching, that 
I could but accept his invitation to go and stay with them for two or 
three days—“ why not next week ?” They had taken and furnished “a 
sort of cottage ”’ in shire, and this was their home. He had “ run up 
for the day, on business—journalism ” and was now on his way to Charing 
Cross. “I know you'll like my wife,” he said at parting. “‘ She’s—well, 
she’s glorious.” . 

As this was the epithet he had erst applied to Beowulf and to 
Sigurd the Volsung it raised no high hopes. And indeed, as I was soon 
to find, he had again misused it. There was nothing glorious about his 
bride. Some people might even have not thought her pretty. I myself did 
not, in the flash of first sight. Neat, insignificant, pleasing, was what she 
appeared to me, rather than pretty, and far rather than glorious. In an 
age of fringes, her brow was severely bare. She looked “ practical.” 
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But an instant later, when she smiled, I saw that she was pretty, too. And 
presently I thought her delightful. William had met me a ea 
cart,” and wewent to see him unharness the pony. He did this in a fumbling, 
experimental way, confusing the reins with the traces, and profiting so 
acl Sie wife s directions that she began to laugh. And her laugh was a 
Lovely § ; quite a small sound, but exquisitely clear and gay, coming 
in a sequence of notes that neither rose nor fell, that were quite even ; a 
trill of notes, and then another, and another, as though she were pulling 
repeatedly a little silver bell. . . As I describe it, perhaps the sound 
may be imagined irritating. I can only say it was enchanting. 

I wished she would go on laughing ; but she ceased, she darted forward 
and (William standing obediently aside, and I helping unhelpfully) 
unharnessed the pony herself, and led it into its small stable. Decidedly, 
she was “ practical,’”’ but—I was prepared now to be lenient to any quality 
she might have. : 

Had she been feckless, no doubt I should have forgiven her that, too ; 
but I might have enjoyed my visit less than I did, and might have been 
less pleased to go often again. I had expected to “ rough it ” under William’s 
roof. But everything thereunder, within the limits of a strict Arcadian 
simplicity, was well-ordered. I was touched, when I went to my bedroom, 
by the precision with which the very small maid had unpacked and 
disposed my things. And I wondered where my hostess had got the lore 
she had so evidently imparted. Certainly not from William. Perhaps (it 
only now strikes me) from a handbook. For Mary was great at handbooks. 
She had handbooks about gardening, and others about poultry, and one 
about “‘ the stable,” and others on cognate themes. From these she had. 
filled up the gaps left in her education by her father, who was a widower 
and either a doctor or a solicitor—I forget which—in one of the smallest 
towns of an adjoining county. And I daresay she may have had, somewhere 
hidden away, a manual for young hostesses. If so, it must have been a 
good one. But to say this is to belittle Mary’s powers of intuition. It was 
they, sharpened by her adoration of William, and by her intensity for 
everything around him, that made her so efficient a housewife. 

If she possessed a manual for young house-hunters, it was assuredly 
not by the light of this that she had chosen the home they were installed in. 
‘The “‘ sort of cottage ” had been vacant for many years—an unpromising 
and ineligible object, a mile away from a village, and three miles away from 
a railway station. The main part of it was an actual cottage, of seventeenth- 
century workmanship ; but a little stuccoed wing had been added to each 
side of it, in 1850 or thereabouts, by an eccentric old gentleman who at 
that time chose to make it his home. He had:added also the small stable, a 


dairy, and other appanages. For these, and for garden, there was plenty 


of room, as he had purchased and enclosed half an acre of the surrounding 
land. Those two stuccoed, very Victorian wings of his, each with a sash 
window above and a French window below, consorted queerly with the 


: old red brick and the latticed panes. And the long wooden veranda that 
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he had invoked did not unify the trinity. But one didn’t want it to. The 
wrongness had a character all its own. The wrongness was right—at any 
rate after Mary had hit on it for William. As a spinster, she would, I think, 
have been happiest in a trim modern villa. But it was a belief of hers that 

she had married a man of strange genius. She had married him for himself,. 
not for his genius ; but this added grace in him was a thing to be reckoned 

with, ever so much ; a thing she must coddle to the utmost in a proper 
setting. She was a year older than he (though, being so small and slight, 
she looked several years younger), and in her devotion the maternal 
instinct played a great part. William, as I have already conveyed to you, 
was not greatly gifted. Mary’s instinct, in this matter, was at fault. But: 
endearingly, rightly at fault. And, as William was outwardly odd, wasn’t 

it well that his home should be so, too ? On the inside, comfort was what: 

Mary always aimed at for him, and achieved. 

The ground floor had all been made one room, into which you stepped 
straight from the open air. Quite a long big room (or so it seemed, from the: 
lowness of the ceiling) ; well-freshened in its antiquity, with rush mats. 
here and there on the irregular red tiles, and very white whitewash on the 
plaster between the rafters. This was the dining-room, drawing-room, and 
general focus throughout the day, and was called simply the Room. William 
had a “‘ den ” on the ground floor of the left wing ; and there, in the morn- 
ings, he used to write a great deal. Mary had no special place of her own ; 
her place was wherever her duties needed her. William wrote reviews of 
books for the Daily . He did also creative work. The vein of poetry in 
him had worked itself out—or rather, it expressed itself for him in Mary. 
For technical purposes the influence of Ibsen had superseded that of 
Morris. At the time of my first visit, he was writing an extraordinarily 
gloomy play about an extraordinarily unhappy marriage. In subsequent 
seasons (Ibsen’s disc having been somewhat eclipsed for him by George: 
Gissing’s) he was usually writing novels in which everyone—or do I 
exaggerate :—had made a disastrous match. I think Mary’s belief in his. 
genius had made him less diffident than he was at Oxford. He was always. 
emerging from his den, with fresh pages of MS., into the room. “‘ You 
don’t mind?” he would say, waving his pages, and then would shout 
“ Mary!” She was always promptly forthcoming—sometimes from the 
direction of the kitchen, in a white apron, sometimes from the garden, ina 
blue one. She never looked at him while he read. To do so would have- 
been lacking in respect for his work. It was on this that she must concentrate: 
her whole mind, privileged auditor that she was. She sat looking straight 
before her, with her lips slightly compressed, and her hands folded on her: 
lap. I used to wonder that there had been that first moment when I did 
not think her pretty. Her eyes were of a very light hazel, seeming all 
the lighter because her hair was of so dark a brown; and they were 
beautifully set in a face of that “‘ pinched oval ” kind which is rather rare 
in England. Mary, as listener, would have atoned to me for any defects. 
there may have been in dear old William’s work. Nevertheless, I sometimes. 
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‘wished this work had some comic relief in it. Publishers, I believe, shared 
this wish ; hence the eternal absence of William’s name from among their 
announcements. For Mary’s sake, and his, I should have liked him to be 
“ successful.” But at any rate he didn’t need money. He didn’t need, in 
addition to what he had, what he made by his journalism. And as for success 
—well, didn’t Mary think him a genius ? And wasn’t he Mary’s husband ? 
The main reason why I wished for light passages in what he read to us 
was that they would have been cues for Mary’s laugh. This was a thing 
always new to me. I never tired of that little beli-like euphony ; those funny 
little lucid and level trills. 

There was no stint of that charm when William was not reading to us. 
Mary was in no awe of him, apart from his work, and in no awe at all of 
me ; she used to laugh at us both, for one thing and another—just the 
same laugh as I had first heard when William tried to unharness the pony. 
I cultivated in myself whatever amused her in me ; I drew out whatever 
amused her in William ; I never let slip any of the things that amused her 
in herself. “‘ Chaff ” is a great bond ; and I should have enjoyed our bouts 
of it even without Mary’s own special obbligato. She used to call me (fo: 
I was very urban in those days) the Gentleman from London. I used to call 
her the Brave Little Woman. Whatever either of us said or did could 
be twisted easily into relation to those two titles ; and our bouts, to which 
William listened with a puzzled, benevolent smile, used to cease only because 
Mary regarded me as a possible purveyor of what William, she was sure, 
wanted and needed, down there in the country, alone with her : intellectual 
conversation, after his work. She often, I think, invented duties in the 
garden or kitchen so that he should have this stimulus, or luxury, without 
hindrance. But when William was alone with me it was about her that he 
liked to talk, and that I myself liked to talk too. He was very sound on the 
subject of Mary ; and so was I. And if, when I was alone with Mary, I 
seemed to be sounder than I was on the subject of William’s wonderfulness, 
who shall blame me? 

Had Mary been a mother, William’s wonderfulness would have been less 
greatly important. But he was her child as well as her lover. And I think, 
though I do not know, she believed herself content that this should always 
be, if so it were destined. It was not destined so. On the first night of a 


visit I paid them in April, 1899, William, when we were alone, told me 


news. I had been vaguely conscious, throughout the evening, of some 
change ; conscious that Mary had grown gayer, and less gay—somehow 
different, somehow remote. William said that her child would be born in 
September, if all went well. ‘‘ She’s immensely happy,” he told me. I 
realised that she was indeed happier than ever. . . “ And of course it 
would be a wonderful thing, for both of us,” he said presently, “‘ to have 
a son—or a daughter. I asked him which he would rather it were, a son 
or a daughter. ‘‘ Oh, either,” he answered wearily. It was evident that 
he had misgivings and fears. I tried to reason him out of them. He did 
not, I am thankful to say, ever let Mary suspect them. She had no 
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misgivings. But it was destined that her child should live only for an 
hour, and that she should die in bearing it. 


I had stayed again at the cottage in July, for some days. At the end of 
that month I had gone to France, as was my custom, and a week later 
had written to Mary. It was William that answered this letter, telling me ~ 
of Mary’s death and burial. I returned to England next day. William and 
I wrote to each other several times. He had not left his home. He stayed 
there, “ trying,” as he said in a grotesque and heart-rending phrase, 
“ to finish a novel.” I saw him in the following January. He wrote to me 
from the Charing Cross Hotel, asking me to lunch with him there. After 
our first greetings, there was a silence. He wanted to talk of—what he 
could not talk of. We stared helplessly at each other, and then, in the 
English way, talked of things at large. England was engaged in the Boer 
War. William was the sort of man whom one would have expected to be 
violently pro-Boer. I was surprised at his fervour for the stronger side. 
He told me he had tried to enlist, but had been rejected on account of 
his eyesight. But there was, he said, a good chance of his being sent out, 
almost immediately, as one of the Daily ’s special correspondents. 
* And then,” he exclaimed, “ I shall see something of it.” I had a presenti- 
ment that he would not return, and a belief that he did not want to return. 
He did not return. Special correspondents were not so carefully shepherded 
in that war as they have been since. William was killed a few weeks 
after he had landed at Cape Town. 


And there came, as I have said, a time when I did not think of William 
and Mary often ; and then a time when I did more often think of them. 
And especially much did my mind hark back to them in the late autumn 
of last year ; for on the way to the place I was staying at I had passed the 
little railway station whose name had always linked itself for me with the 
names of those two friends. There were but four intervening stations. It 
was not a difficult pilgrimage that I made some days later—back towards 
the past, for that past’s sake and honour. I had thought I should not 
remember the way, the three miles of way, from the station to the cottage ; 
but I found myself remembering it perfectly, without a glance at the finger- 
posts. Rain had been falling heavily, driving the late leaves off the 
trees ; and everything looked rather sodden and misty, though the sun 
was now shining. I had known this landscape only in spring, summer, 
early autumn. Mary had held to a theory that at other seasons I could not 
be acclimatised. But there were groups of trees that I knew, even without _ 
their leaves ; and farmhouses and small stone bridges that had not at all 
changed. Only what mattered was changed. Only what mattered was gone. 
Would what I had come to see be there still ? In comparison with what it 
had held, it was not much. But I wished to see it, melancholy spectacle 
though it must be for me if it were extant, and worse than melancholy if it 
held something new. I began to be sure it had been demolished, built over. 
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At the corner of the lane that had led to it, I was almost minded to explore 
no further, to turn back. But I went on, and suddenly I was at the four- 
barred iron gate, that I remembered, between the laurels. It was rusty, and 
fastened with a rusty padlock, and beyond it there was grass where a 
winding “ drive” had been. From the lane the cottage never had been 
visible, even when these laurels were lower and sparser than they were 
now. Was the cottage still standing ? Presently, I climbed over the gate, 
and walked through the long grass, and—yes, there was Mary’s cottage ; 
still there ; William’s and Mary’s cottage. Trite enough, I have no doubt, 
were the thoughts that possessed me as I stood gazing. There is nothing 
new to be thought about the evanescence of human things ; but there is 
always much to be felt about it by one who encounters in his maturity 
some such intimate instance and reminder as confronted me, in that cold 
sunshine, across that small wilderness of long rank wet grass and weeds. 

Incredibly woebegone and lonesome the house would have looked 
even to one for whom it contained no memories ; all the more because in 
its utter dereliction it looked so durable. Some of the stucco had fallen off 
the walls of the two wings ; thick flakes of it lay on the discoloured roof 
of the veranda, and thick flakes of it could be seen lying in the grass below. 
Otherwise, there were few signs of actual decay. The sash-window and the 
French window of each wing were shuttered, and, from where I was stand- 
ing, the cream-coloured paint of those shutters behind the glass looked 
almost fresh. The latticed windows between had all been boarded up 
from within. The house was not to be let perish soon. 

_ I did not want to go nearer to it ; yet I did go nearer, step by step, across 
the wilderness, right up to the edge of the veranda itself, and within a 
yard of the front door. bias 

‘I stood looking at that door. I had never noticed it in the old days, 
for then it had always stood open. But it asserted itself now, master of 
the threshold. 

It was a narrow door—narrow even for its height, which did not 
exceed mine by more than two inches or so; a door that even when it 
was freshly painted must have looked mean. How much meaner now, 
with its paint all faded and mottled, cracked and blistered! It had no 
knocker, not even a slit for letters. All that it had was a largish key-hole. 
On this my eyes rested ; and presently I moved to it, stooped down to it, 
peered through it. I had a glimpse of—darkness impenetrable. 

Strange it seemed to me, as I stood back, that there the Room was, the 
remembered Room itself, separated from me by nothing but this unremem- 
bered door . . . and a quarter of a century, yes. I saw it all, in my mind’s 
eye, just as it had been: the way the sunlight came into it through this 
same doorway and through the lattices of these same four windows ; the 
way the little bit of a staircase came down into it, so crookedly yet so 
confidently ; and how uneven the tiled floor was, and how low the rafters 
were, and how littered the whole place was with books brought in from his _ 
den by William, and how bright with flowers brought in by Mary from her 
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garden. The rafters, the stairs, the tiles, were still existing, changeless in 
despite of cobwebs and dust and darkness, all quite changeless on the 
other side of the door, so near to me. I wondered how I should feel if by 
some enchantment the door slowly turned on its hinges, letting in light. 
I should not enter, I felt, not even look, so much must I hate to see those 
inner things lasting when all that had given them a meaning was gone from 
them, taken away from them finally. And yet, why blame them for this 
survival ? And how know that nothing of the past ever came to them, 
revisiting, hovering ? Something—sometimes—perhaps ? One knew so 
little. How not be tender to what, as it seemed to me, perhaps the 
dead loved ? 

So strong in me now was the wish to see again all those things, to touch 
them and, as it were, commune with them, and so queerly may the mind 
be wrought upon in a solitude among memories, that there were moments 
when I almost expected that the door would obey my will. I was recalled 
to a clearer sense of reality by something which I had not before noticed. 
In the door-post to the right was a small knob of rusty iron—mocking 
reminder that to gain admission to a house one does not “ will ”’ the door : 
one rings the bell—unless it is rusty and has quite obviously no one to 
answer it ; in which case one goes away. Yet I did not go away. The move- 
ment that I made, in despite of myself, was towards the knob itself. But, 
I hesitated, suppose I did what I half meant to do, and there were no sound. 
That would be ghastly. And surely there would be no sound. And if sound 
there were, wouldn’t that be worse still ?> My hand drew back, wavered, 
suddenly closed on the knob. I heard the scrape of the wire—and then, 
from somewhere within the heart of the shut house, a tinkle. 

It had been the weakest, the puniest of noises. It had been no more than 
_ is a fledgling’s first attempt at a twitter. But I was not judging it by its 
volume. Deafening peals from steeples had meant less to me than that one 
single note breaking the silence—in there. In there, in the dark, the bell 
that had answered me was still quivering, I supposed, on its wire. But there 
was no one to answer zt, no footstep to come hither from those recesses, 
making prints in the dust. Well, J could answer it ; and again my hand 
closed on the knob, unhesitatingly this time, pulling further. That was my 
answer ; and the rejoinder to it was more than I had thought to hear—a 
whole quick sequence of notes, faint but clear, playful, yet poignantly sad, 
like a trill of laughter echoing out of the past, or even merely out of this 
neighbouring darkness. It was so like something I had known, so recog- 
nisable and oh, recognising, that I was lost in wonder. And long must 
I have remained standing at that door, for I heard the sound often, 
often. I must have rung again and again, tenaciously, vehemently, 
in my folly. 
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By ROBERT BRIDGES 


HE title of this book, Little Essays,* is in one respect just and 
descriptive : anyone who has a taste for short essays will find a 
. good feast provided for him ; the promise of comprehensive and 
balanced thought is fulfilled, while for craftsmanship in diction 
and style, without which an essay is unworthy of its name, this author 
may take rank among our best writers. But in another respect the title is 
deceptive, and a reader may be surprised to find a complete system of 
philosophy sprung upon him, conveyed with a skill quite remarkable in 
literary art ; for while the essays can well hold their own as detached 
disquisitions on special subjects, they form a catena of thought which 
hangs logically together, exposing a rational philosophy in, a scheme so 
carefully contrived that even the necessary definitions of doubtful terms— 
imagination, reason, perception, and the like—are readily supplied without 
any appearance of machinery as soon as the reader begins to need them. 
The book has, therefore, two claims, literary and philosophical ; and, 
as it may be guessed from the preface that it was the literary element 
that first gave occasion for publication, so this will be perhaps the first to 
attract attention: for although the earlier philosophers of the English 
school were punctilious scribes and proud of their pens, and most of them 
masters in their manner, their tradition has been ill maintained, so that, 
in spite of some brilliant exceptions, we are not now accustomed to look 
for even complacent dignity or severity of style in a philosophic treatise, 
much less to expect a prose which is delightful for its own sake. Indeed it 
has been said that George Santayana has imperilled the recognition of his 
philosophy by the fine robes in which he has consistently presented it ; 
and that his readers have been distracted from the sincerity and depth of 
his purpose by the perpetual flow of his eloquence, his rich vocabulary, 
and the pleasant cadences of his sentences, with their abounding imagery, 
incisive epigrams, and jovial humour. Epigram and humour are indeed 
dangerous tools; but how should an honest philosopher forgo humour ? 
Humour, as it seems to me, is the natural courtesy which passes between 
our instinct and our reason. The conscious and subconscious mind are 
like two men of different nationalities who have long lodged together 
in the same house, and from not knowing each other’s speech have 
been reduced to expressing their sympathy and goodwill by bowing 
and smiling to each other on the stairs. They mutually recognise 
that they understand the awkwardness of the situation, and they 
good-humouredly make the best of it: as our author somewhere says, 


cemetery re el ee 
* Little Essays. Drawn from the writings of George Santayana, by Logan Pearsall Smith. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. 
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‘“N well-bred instinct meets reason half-way’; and if it is anything 
like this, how can their own recognition of their own status be denied its 
place in an honest treatment of human life ? Because it is playful perhaps 
or too amusing, and philosophic seriousness not feeling quite sure of its 
pretentious dignity cannot venture near a joke. And it is true that, as there 
are occasions which forbid trifling, there are also thinkers so incapable of 
levity of any sort that they cannot laugh without dishonouring themselves. 
- William Cowper was as convinced of sin as St. Paul was, and confessedly far 
more despondent of salvation than he ; but if among the authentic remains 
of the Apostle’s writings a ballad in the manner of ohn Gilpin had come 
down to us, what should we think of his Epistle to the Galatians? I have 
not detected Mr. Santayana in abusing his humour : he exercises it chiefly 
when dealing with barbarism and vulgarity, or in exploding the fallacies 
(as he holds them to be) of those schools of thought to which he is essen- 
tially opposed, or, again, on those rare occasions when he relaxes to speak 
of himself. No one reading his account of Kant would wish that he had 
sheathed his satiric weapons, for on that topic he is quite as amusing as 
Heine. He does not feel kindly towards dialectical systems, and says 
somewhere that such philosophers do not proceed as honest searchers 
after truth would, but much rather like lawyers who labour to make the 
best of a case to which they are professionally committed. To me such’ 
philosophies have seemed like the schoolboy’s definition of a net, ‘‘ A lot 
of holes tied together with string.’”’ Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Santayana’s meshes, it must be granted that his string is a fine silk. Here 
is an example : . 

Since the ideal has this perpetual pertinence to mortal struggles, he who lives 
in the ideal and leaves it expressed in society or in art enjoys a double immortality. 
The eternal has absorbed him while he lived, and when he is dead his influence 
brings others to the same absorption, making them, through that ideal identity 
with the best in him, reincarnations and perennial seats of all in him which he 
could rationally hope to rescue from destruction. He can say, without any subterfuge 
or desire to delude himself, that he shall not wholly die ; for he will have a better 
notion than the vulgar of what constitutes his being. By becoming the spectator _ 
and confessor of his own death and of universal mutation, he will have identified — 
himself with what is spiritual in all spirits and masterful in all apprehension ; 
and so conceiving himself, he may truly feel and know that he is eternal—Page 106. 


In reading this extract it requires some attention to dispel the impres- 
sion that we are dealing with a platonist ; indeed, for the manner and the 
vocabulary it might be a translation of some passage in the Socratic 
dialogues : but whatever inspiration the author may owe to Plato for his 
particular doctrine of ideas, he recognises Spinoza and Democritus for 
his immediate masters, and his philosophy might perhaps be described as 
a building up of idealism—that is, the supremacy of the imagination—on 
a naturalistic or materialistic basis. Mr. Santayana takes man as he “ is 
known” to be from observation and experience, accepting all that is con- 
vincing in scepticism, and all that he deems proven in mechanical physics ; 
and this may be called a basis of “common sense” : and in thus renouncing 
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what is termed ‘‘ Epistemology ” he incurs the reproach of materialism. 
How far he would himself accept and allow this description of his thought 
must be judged from his own statements in the fifth and last division 
of this book, which is entitled ‘““On Materialism and Morals.’? And 
materialism is a questionable label : if the word ‘‘ matter” had changed 
its form as much as it has changed its connotation, not all the Grimms 
of Germany could ever have discovered laws enough to enable a philologist 
to identify it. 

With this reliance on common sense the riddle of consciousness gives 
our author no trouble : 


Nothing is more natural than that animals should feel and think. The relation 
of mind to body, of reason to nature, seems to be actually this : when bodies have 
reached a certain complexity and vital equilibrium, a sense begins to inhabit them 
which is focussed upon the preservation of that body and on its reproduction. 
To separate things so closely bound together as are mind and body, reason and 
nature, is a violent and artificial divorce, and a man of judgment will instinctively 
discredit any philosophy in which it is decreed.—Page 15. 


Reason, which follows consciousness upon the scene, harmonises the 
various instincts and impulses, and establishes an ideal of good—that is, 
it corrects instinct by experience ‘‘ with a view to attaining the greatest 
satisfaction of which our nature is capable ” (page 121). It is “ essentially 
subsidiary ” (page 179), ‘‘ in the service of a finite organisation ” (page 
226), and it becomes “ the ultimate conscience ”’ (page 243). 

There is, perhaps, the same difficulty in Santayana as in Spinoza of 
reconciling the religious attitude with the metaphysical or philosophical 
tenets. In both of them Christ is the wisdom of God and also merely a 
supreme offspring of human imagination: and for many a like notion 
the later philosopher seems to me to deserve from the papal Curia no 
better treatment than Spinoza got from the Synagogue. I have been con- 
fidentially informed that within the Roman Church (to which our author 
owes allegiance) such freedom of thought is allowed to its members, but 
not the promulgation of it. If there is still space for another name on the 
index librorum expurgandorum, I should judge that Professor Santayana 
has qualified for whatever distinction it may yet confer. I was myself 
much comforted in soul to see opinions so similar to my own so frankly 
advocated by a son of the Church ; because since I edited the poems of 
Digby Dolben and Gerard Hopkins I have been assailed by the animadver- 
sions of Roman Catholic journals. ‘‘ Bridges était deja tres éloigné du 
Christianisme”’? is a phrase which still echoes in my household. I was 
frightened to see my defenceless name pursued by such a thick arrowy 
flight of accents grave and acute; and that little amateur excommunication 
was but the best plum in a good pie. But I was perplexed when the other 
day an eminent English writer reproached me for being so blindly devoted 
to Christianity as to be unable to sympathise with other religions ; and he 
held up for my example my two great predecessors in office, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, who (so he asserted) were not Christians, ires éloignes du 
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Christianisme ; and this gentleman’s view was, I take it, the same with 
that of another writer—whom I as highly esteem for his talent as I pity 
him for the misfortune he fell into when he contracted to write my “ life ” 
without even any acquaintance with its meagre materials—who described 
me, I believe, as a child of the English Prayer Book : while only the other 
day an American professor again upbraided me for my “ incredible 
parochialism of outlook ” ; as if because a man would strain out a pope 
he must swallow a Reformed Church! I wittingly filch an inch or two of 
my allotted space in this Journal to make a public acknowledgment of 
gratitude to my mentors. 
Of religion, about which there is much in these essays, Santayana has 
this eloquent vindication : 
There must needs be something humane and necessary in an influence that has 


become the most general sanction of virtue, the chief occasion for art and philosophy, 
and the source, perhaps, of the best human happiness.—Page 47. 


His philosophical examination of Christianity is full, and he does not 
profess faith in its universal acceptance : - 


The sciences are necessarily allies, but religions, like languages, are necessarily 
rivals. What religion a man shall have is a historical accident, quite as much as 
whatNlanguage he shall speak. . . . The attempt to speak without speaking 

any particular language is not more hopeless than the attempt to have a religion 
that shall be no religion in particular. A courier’s or a dragoman’s speech. : 
So travellers from one religion to another, people who have lost their spiritual 
nationality, may often retain a neutral and confused residuum of belief, which 
they may egregiously regard as the essence of all religion, so little may they 
remember the graciousness and naturalness of that ancestral accent which a perfect 
religion should have.—Page 48. 


In his essay on Protestantism he says many shrewd and some unex- 
pected things of it : | 


Protestantism has the unmistakable character of a genuine religion. . . . 
It is in correspondence with the actual ideals and instincts of the believer — 
Page 82. 

It is a religion of pure spontaneity, of emotional freedom, deeply respecting 
itself, but scarcely deciphering its purposes. . . . It mistakes vitality, both 
in itself and in the universe, for spiritual life —Page 80. 


He seems to think its connection with Christianity to be accidental : it is 
a purely Teutonic product ; and, as he never shrinks from his conclusions: 


This underlying Teutonic mood, which we must call Protestantism for lack 
of a better name, is anterior to Christianity and can survive it. 


His contrast between the spirit of Protestantism and the spirit of the 
Gospel is uncompromising and as disconcerting as Mr. Barlow’s (that is, 
Mr. Day’s) harangue in Sandford and Merton : but when he speaks of the 
philosophy of modern Germany as a development, a very flower of Protes- 
tantism, we feel that he is assuming too summarily what the essence of 
these “‘ ideas ” really is, and we would disallow his major premiss. One 
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might assert, per contra, that Protestant London in the nineteenth century 
was more essentially Christian than Catholic Rome was in the fifteenth ; 
and are there not hundreds of thousands, nay, millions of Protestants in 
England and Germany, to say nothing of America, who have held, in the 
main, to the Gospel and to Christian life without danger of any taint from 
this ‘Teutonic philosophy ? Again, when he says that Protestantism nowa- 
days “ bids fair to apply itself to social life,” may not that be an essential 
fruit of the Gospel ? It is conceivable that time may yet show that these 
men—+tres éloignes du Christianisme, as he holds them to be, and its possible 
survivors—these very men were the carriers of it. And when they would 
have thrust him down from the hill whereon their city was built, he escaped out 
of their hands. 

This essay ends with a brilliant dictum which sums up one aspect of 
the Reformation unforgettably : 


The symptoms have been cured and the disease driven in. 


He does not fail to point out that Christianity was an Oriental “‘ idea,” 
and was not naturalised in Europe without a considerable dilution of 
paganism ; and this because 


The Oriental mind has no middle. It oscillates between extremes, and passes 
directly from sense to mysticism and back again. 


How well this expression illuminates our repugnance towards the forms 
in which Oriental art has figured the gods of Indian mythology ! It is a 
good example of the pleasure which this author can give. Such dicta and 


aphorisms are on every page, and yet they never crowd : 


If pain could have cured us, we should long ago have been saved. . 
That life is worth living is the most necessary of assumptions, and were it not 
assumed, the most impossible of conclusions. 


To set such things together jostling in a row is to take the freshness out 
of them. They flow from the writer just where they have full force : 


- Plasticity loves new moulds because it can fill them, but for a man of sluggish 
mind and bad manners there is no place like home. 


For an example of his steady paces, a section from ‘“‘ The Know- 
ledge of Character ” may be taken. It gives incidentally his estimate of 


Rousseau : 


If Rousseau, for instance, after writing those Confessions in which candour 
and ignorance of self are equally conspicuous, had heard some intelligent friend 
like Hume draw up in a few words an account of their author’s true and contemptible 
character, he would have been loud in protestations that no such ignoble charac- 
teristics existed in his eloquent consciousness ; and they might not have existed 
there, because his consciousness was a histrionic thing, and as imperfect an 

_ expression of his own nature as of man’s. When the mind is irrational no practical 
purpose is served by stopping to understand it, because such a mind is irrelevant 
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to practice, and the principles that guide the man’s practice can be as well under- 

stood by eliminating his mind altogether. So a wise governor ignores his subjects’ 

religion or concerns himself only with its economic and temperamental aspects ; 
if the real forces that control life are understood, the symbols that represent those 
forces in the mind may be disregarded. But such a government, like that of the 

British in India, is more practical than sympathetic. While wise men may endure 

it for the sake of their material interests, they will never love it for itself. There 

is nothing sweeter than to be sympathised with, while nothing requires a rarer 
intellectual heroism than willingness to see one’s equation written out. 

Sixty pages are devoted to “‘ Religion ” and forty-four to “ Art (that is, 
zesthetics or the fine arts) and Poetry ” ; then follow sixty pages on “‘ Poets 
and Philosophers,” in which religion again comes in for a good deal of 
handling : and its prominence in the book is the account of its prominence 
here. 

A system of philosophy which sets out to establish a high spiritual ideal 
of life on the basis of the emotions will take its most persuasive support 
from the idea of beauty ; whence the section on Art (that is, zsthetic) 
must be of primary importance. In the wider sense of the term we should 
say that Religion, Morals, and Hsthetics are, all of them, branches of Art— 
(it is to be wished that journalists would give over using the word Art for 
- Painting ; it is mere slang)—and though the Aristotelian supremacy of 
politics is acknowledged, there is in this book comparatively little discussion 
of its scientific branches ; or I should say that my reading gave me the 
impression that social development was deferred in subordination to 
individual perfection. 

The zsthetic section I shall represent by typical quotations, which will 
be better than any attempted summary : but I confess that this method is 
also the resource of despair, for the subject is overwhelming, and any one 
of these seventeen little essays would provide sufficient matter for a whole 
review : but I may venture a few remarks. i 

Morals, so Mr. Santayana holds, requires only the harmony of each life, 
and that harmony is the same as happiness and wisdom. /Esthetic has to 
be limited by prudence or utility in the interests of happiness : thus the 
fine arts are ‘‘ superficial superadded activities ” (page 122). 5 

Accordingly as this harmony is induced in a man he will clarify his 
ideals, and may even come to a vision of perfection. Such moments of 
inspiration are the source of “ the arts,”’ and a work of art is the monument 
of such a moment (pages 125, 129). 

And here we are suddenly confronted by an essay entitled “‘ Stars.” 
Why is this? It would seem that, the “ideal” having been resolved 
into a balance of relativities, it is necessary to look abroad for some more 
stable foundation, and it is asked whether the beauty of the starry heavens 
has not a sensuous character which is sublime in itself (page 127) : and 
so the next essay is on Music, because music makes excursions into ultra- 
mundane regions, and reveals delicacies of feeling which in ordinary life 
are not isolated or perceived, and, in giving them definite form, may be 
said to create them, and thus, like the stars, proves that something “‘ non- 
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relative is very near the heart ” (page 135). It is possible that the selected 
essays are not wholly explicit at this point: 


That art is prima fagie and in itself a good cannot be doubted. It is a spontaneous 
activity, and that settles the question. In the actual disarray of human life and 
desire, wisdom consists in knowing what goods to sacrifice and what simples to 
pour into the supreme mixture. The extent to which esthetic values are allowed 
to colour the resultant of highest good is a point of great theoretic importance 
not only for art but for general philosophy.—Page 111. 

Beauty gives men the best hint of ultimate good which their experience as 
yet can offer ; and the most lauded geniuses have been poets, as if people felt that 
those seers, rather than men of action or thought, had lived ideally and known 
what was worth knowing. That such should be the case, if the fact be admitted, 
would indeed prove the rudimentary state of human civilisation. The truly 
comprehensive life should be the statesman’s.—Page 113. . 

When we consider further the senseless rivalries, the vanities, the ignominy: 
that reign in the “ practical’ world, how doubly blessed it becomes to find a 
sphere where limitation is an excellence, where diversity is a beauty, and where 
every man’s ambition is consistent with every other man’s and even favourable 
to it—Page 114. 

Art supplies constantly to contemplation what nature seldom affords in concrete 
experience—the union of life and peace.—Page 115. 

To criticise art on moral grounds is to pay it a high compliment by assuming 
that it aims to be adequate, and is addressed to a comprehensive mind. The only 
way in which art could disallow such criticism would be to protest its irresponsible 
infancy, and admit that it was a more or less amiable blatancy in individuals, and 
not art at all_—Page 117. 

The value of art lies in making people happy.—Page 119. 

If Sybaris is so sad a name to the memory—and who is without some Sybaris 
of his own ?—if the image of it is so tormerting and in the end so disgusting, 
this is not because we no longer think its marbles bright, its fountains cool, its 
athletes strong, or its roses fragrant ; but because, mingled with all these supreme 
beauties there is the ubiquitous shade of Nemesis, the sense of a vacant will and 
a suicidal inhumanity. The intolerableness of this moral condition poisons the 
beauty which continues to He felt—Page 120. 

Nothing but the good of life enters into the texture of the beautiful—Page 123. 

No atheism is so terrible as the absence of an ultimate ideal, nor could any 
failure of power be more contrary to human nature than the failure of moral 
imagination, or more incompatible with healthy life. For we have faculties, and 
habits, and impulses. These are the basis of our demands. And these demands, 
although variable, constitute an ever-present intrinsic standard of value by which 
we feel and judge. The ideal is immanent in them; for the ideal means that 
environment in which our faculties would find their freest employment and their 


most congenial world.—Page 124. 
Such sound and convincing teaching is much needed. Here are a few 
extracts from the essays on Literature : 


To turn events into ideas is the function of literature. . . . It looks at 
natural things with an incorrigibly dramatic eye, turning them into permanent 
unities (which they never are) and almost into persons, grouping them by their 
imaginative or moral affinities and retaining in them chiefly what is incidental to 
their being, namely, the part they may chance to play in man’s adventures.— 


Page 138. ah 
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It comes to clarify the real world, not to encumber it . . . it cannot long 
forget, without forfeiting all dignity, that it serves a burdened and perplexed 
creature, a human animal struggling to persuade the universal Sphinx to propose 
a more intelligible riddle—Page 139. aa 

Our logical thoughts dominate experience only as the parallels and meridians 
make a checker-board of the sea. They guide our voyage without controlling the 
waves, which toss for ever in spite of our ability to ride over them to our chosen 


ends.—Page 148. ; 
To the art of working well a civilized race would add the art of playing well. 


—Page 154. 

The next section of the book is on ‘‘ Poets and Philosophers,” and to 
many readers it is likely to be the most attractive, for the estimates are 
plainspoken and very pointed with their exact diction and exultant 
humour. Admirers of Robert Browning will be disgusted ; on the other 
hand, lovers of Dante should be satisfied, for he is set on a high pedestal. 
Mr. Santayana thinks that Lucretius and Dante took the right view of 
a poet’s function. Professor Royce once told me, when talking of the 
position of philosophy in America, that the function of a philosopher was 
so understood there that he found that he was expected “‘ to emotionalise 
the district.”’ It is Mr. Santayana’s opinion that it is the function of poetry 
to emotionalise philosophy ; and that the great poem must be the zsthetical 
exposition of a complete theory of human life, so far as that is understood ; 
and that there is therefore at present a finer opportunity for a great poet 
than the world has hitherto offered. 

Since Dante’s view of the situation is nowadays exploded, and indeed 
was already somewhat old-fashioned in his own day, it would follow— 
though Mr. Santayana does not say so—that his poem must now be 
obsolete : but I could not think that I am less enthralled by his poetry 
than his first hearers were ; I should say that “ its loveliness increases.” 
And, again, Paradise Lost, when it was new, was admired for its justifica- 
tion of the ways of God to man, and yet the admiration of those first 
admirers is far transcended by our own, although we set by its argument 
as absurd, and love the poetry in spite of it—unless it should be true that 
the poetry gains by its romantic abstraction from the actual accidents of 
present conditions : whence I should conclude that poetry will use philo- 
sophy rather than be used by it. But such a poem as Mr. Santayana 
desires and foretells, if ever it should be written, will necessarily be written 
by a great poet, and he will write good poetry. 

From these subjects we pass to the final section of the book, headed 
““ Materialism and Morals,”’ and whatever summary the author allows us 
of his system may be looked for here. 

It would be presumptuous in me to attempt to criticise Professor 
Santayana’s philosophy, and my readers will probably rejoice with me 
that I cannot undertake it ; but I can avouch that his system justifies 
itself pragmatically as a vehicle for lucid discourse ; and if things are to 
be judged, as he would have them, by their human values, this book should 
go far to accredit it ; for the lucidity with which the spiritual interests of 
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life are handled in these essays cannot easily be rivalled : certainly I know 
of no other book in which there is so much teaching of things that English 
people need to learn, nor where the teaching is so genial, persuasive, and 
perspicuous, and so free from the flaws of fashionable prejudice and false 
sentiment. The philosophy, as I understand it, is very consonant with 
my own thought : there is no pretence of hiding the unsolved riddle of 
life. The Sphinx lurks in all systems ; different schools only hustle her 
from pillar to post, and if she is to be driven into any corner where her 
presence is obvious, her best refuge is in the unsearchable atom. And this 
is an honester method than that of dismembering her and seeking to hide 
her mutilated fragments by dispersal, as a piano-tuner will distribute the 
error of his wolf all up and down the scale: for whatever immaterial 
agency there may be, or even should we come to be convinced that all 
ultimate agency was immaterial, our minds would be unable to conceive 
of its mode of action except in material terms. 

I remember the story of a skipper, the old servant of a mercantile firm, 
who respected him as their most experienced and trustworthy agent. He 
was fond of horse exercise, and whenever he brought his ship into port, 
which happened very frequently in those days of short coal-storage, he 
would enjoy a day’s riding, and charge the hire of his hack on the ship’s 
bills. One day when he had presented his accounts before the Board some 
cheeseparers objected, and the chairman was constrained to remonstrate 
with the captain and explain that the Board regretted that they had no 
authority to supply him with mounts at the expense of the shareholders. 
The skipper bowed to their decision, and at their next interview was 
thanked and congratulated on his prompt attention to their instructions, 
“‘ And we are glad to see, Captain Davidson, that the horse no longer 
appears in your accounts.” ‘“‘ No, gentlemen,” replied the skipper, “ he 
no longer appears, but, though you mayn’t see him, he’s there.” 
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ELIZABETHAN DRAMA ON THE 
MODERN STAGE 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


Il s’agit de cet énorme cycle Shakesperien qui va de Marlowe a Otway. Ils forment 
une légion sordide et merveilleuse, ivres de faim, de vin, de passions formidables, de 
vie et de beauté. . . . Quels siécles et quels peuples nous offrent des trésors com- 
parables a ceux-ci ? Mais c’est une mer si sombre, si farouche, si pleine de tempétes, 

ue les derniers habitants de ses cétes osent a peine approcher de ses vagues pro- 
igieuses dans le sein transparent duquel tourbillonent sans cesse toutes les pierreries 
et toutes les ordures.—MAETERLINCK. 


S compared with the other arts, drama labours under the dis- 
advantage of having to make a direct appeal, a disadvantage which 
is the more troublesome where bygone periods are concerned. ‘The 
stage can allow the observer no time to adjust himself to the ideas 

of different men, to strange outlooks and conventions. And since, apart from 
a certain generality, the art of every age tenders some gift of its own, some 
offering we are not able to receive without preparation, the wanderer of the 
twentieth century in the early seventeenth-century theatre is apt to find 
himself sadly astray, unless he has especially tuned himself to the chords of 
that “ diversivolent ”’ age. 

This difficulty is made plain at nearly all performances of the drama of 
this period, except in the more famous of Shakespeare’s plays, and was 
especially noticeable at the performance of The Duchess of Malfi in November. 
Audiences, not excluding evidently many distinguished critics, go to the 
theatre with a preconceived idea of what it ought to afford emotionally and 
zsthetically, sublimely unaware that they are to be plunged into an un- 
familiar world. On this occasion they were astonished to find that Webster 
had been guilty of a bad play, the action of which seemed sometimes poorly 
motivated, sometimes no less than absurd. Rupert Brooke’s striking essay 
had perhaps made them expect more, since, creative artist that he was, he 
had added some glory of his own to Webster’s flaming genius. Yet Webster 
is so well worth acting. Unequal as he is, if we can only rise superior to the 
difficulties time has brought to his presentation, there is something so forceful 
in the grim cruelty of his outraged sensibility, something so magnificent and 
gaudy in his agony of terror, that we are the poorer without him. He makes 

is appeal to the heart directly through the baring of another, and by his 
very straightforwardness of psychological purpose, with its refusal to be led 
away upon the side issues of euphuism or comic relief, we catch something 
of what is great and eternally exciting in the indomitable will of man. 

__His splendid defiant creatures are symbolic of his own defiance towards 
life, of whose intolerable ache he was not able to rid himself, so that his — 
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poetry fails to be a solvent of his brooded emotions. Apart from the terrifying 
villains he cannot but admire, although their adamantine surface is not quite 
impenetrable, it is his women rather than his men that are characteristic of 
him, and the Duchess, with her proud “ I am the Duchess of Malfi still,” a3 
sister to Vittoria Corrombona. The arraignment scene in The White Devil is 
full of fiery stabs and scathing retorts that would wither any modern accusers, 
and the unquenchable will, the fierce passionate spirit of the trapped creature 
1s equally well portrayed in the scene of her death: 


Lopovico: O thou glorious strumpet ! 
Could I divide thy breath from this pure air 
When’t leaves thy body, I would suck it up, 
And breathe’t upon some dunghill. 

ViTToRIA CoRROMBONA : You, my death’s-man ! 
Methinks thou dost not look horrid enough, 
Thou has too good a face to be a hangman ; 
If thou be, do thy office in right form ; 
Fall down upon thy knees and ask forgiveness. 


Lon. : O thou hast been a most prodigious comet, 
But [ll cut off your train—kill the Moor first. 
ViTT:: You shall not kill her first ; behold my breast : 


I will be waited on in death ; my servant 
Shall never go before me. 
Gasparo: Are you so brave? 
VITT. : Yes, I shall welcome death 
As princes do some great ambassadors ; 
I'll meet my weapon half-way. 


\ 


i0D..: Thou dost tremble : 
Methinks thou shouldst dissolve thee into air. 
WITT. ; O, thou art deceived, I am too true a woman : 


Conceit can never kill me. I’ll tell thee what, 
I will not in my death shed one base tear ; 
Or if look pale, for want of blood, not fear. 


Then, crushingly, after they have stabbed Vittoria and Zanche : 


oem Oe T'was a manly blow ! eae 
The next thou giv’st, murder some sucking infant ; 
And then thou wilt be famous. 


His nervous disrupted lines are spade-thrusts into the very soil of human 
suffering, and he is scarcely redeemed by pity. Yet there are parts in the 
Duchess of Malfi which are imperishable in this kind : 


Bosota: Come, be of comfort, I will save your life. 
DUCH.: Indeed, I have not leisure to attend 
So small a business. 
Bosota: Now, by my life, I pity you. 
Dvucu.: Thou art a fool then 
To pity a thing so wretched 
As cannot pity itself—I am full of daggers. 
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Is not this better worth acting than any machine-made drama, however 
skilful ? Is it really fustian stuff deserving only of forgetfulness ? | 

Indeed, the obstacles to the production of these plays are not so much 
those of stage presentation, which should be easily overcome in spite of certain 
changes in the form of the stage, but are to be found rather in the utter 
difference of dramatic method, and in the almost unbridgeable divergences 
of outlook, both of which make contact so hard a matter. The differences 
of convention alone form a stumbling-block to the greater number in a 
present-day audience. Spoiled as we are by the technical excellence of our 
modern plays, and the complete fusion of emotion and subject in the best of 
Shakespeare’s, we are prone to expect that the Elizabethan plays shall be 
poems in themselves, observing, if not the unities, at least some measure of 
unity. Yet the cases for which this can be claimed may be counted on the 
fingers ; for the most part they are not complete poems with an existence 
apart, cut adrift from mundane realities ; they are plays containing poetry, 
sometimes in long stretches, sometimes, in occasional dramatic phrases 
casting illumination into some corner of human life. If this is true of Webster, 
it is more true still of Beaumont and Fletcher, whose Maid’s Tragedy, perhaps 
the best of these collaborations, we may take as an example. Fletcher, that 
dubious ‘‘ limb of Shakespeare,” depended too greatly upon the charm of 
his feminine euphuistic verse to obtain the effects he had not the knowledge 
or strength to produce by more trenchant methods. But when Beaumont’s 
““ discreetness ”’ makes itself felt there is something so tense and taut that 
one must needs hold the breath in seeing it. In the great scene between 
Evadne and her brother Melantius, compact of bronze as he is, we get a 
glimpse of things that are tremendous, as we do in the following scene 
where Evadne murders the king. 

She has bound him to the bed, and declares her purpose. 


EvADNE: I know you have a surfeited foul body * 
And you must bleed. 
KING : Bleed ! 


EvaDNE: Ay, you shall bleed ! Lie still, and if the devil, 
Your lust, will give you leave, repent. This steel 
Comes to redeem the honour that you stole, 
King, my fair name, which nothing but thy death 
Can answer to the world. 


KING : How’s this, Evadne ? —k 


EvaDNE: Iam not she, nor bear I in this breast 
So much cold spirit to be called a woman. 
I am a tiger ; I am any thing 
That knows not pity. Stir not! If thou dost 
Pll take thee unprepared . . . 


KING : Thou dost not mean this ; ’tis impossible. 
Thou art too sweet and gentle. 
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EvaDNE: No, I am not. 
I am as foul as thou art, and can number 
As many hells here. I was once fair, 
Once I was lovely : not a blowing rose 
More chastely sweet, till thou, thou, thou foul canker 
(Stir not) did’st poison me. I was a world of virtue 
Till your curst court and you (Hell bless you for’t) 
Made me give up mine honour, for which, king, 
I am come to kill thee. 


KING: No. 
EVADNE : I am. 
KING: Thou art not ! 


I prithee speak not these things. Thou art gentle 
And wert not meant thus rugged. 
EVADNE: Peace, and hear me. 


Stir nothing but your tongue, and that tor mercy 
To those above us. 


It is true that there are flaws here; to accept Evadne involves a certain 
credulity : her sudden conversion to the idea of killing her lover, and the 
cat-like cruelty she brings to it are scarcely convincing. Again, the last scene, 
which might have knitted together the whole structure and achieved a 
- superb reconciliation, is ruined by the presence of Calianax, as ‘‘ despic- 
able ”’ a “ buffoon ” as any staged by Ford. Aspatia’s piteous dying speech : 


Give me thy hand, my hands grope up and down 
And cannot find thee ; I am wondrous sick. 
Have I thy hand, Amintor ? 


magnificently achieves that sudden dramatic flash which poetry alone can in 
its supreme moments achieve ; but the whole atmosphere is destroyed by 
the ‘‘ What’s that ? What’s that, Aspatia ? ” of Calianax, gabbling like some 
fussy club bore eager to pick up the latest gossip ; and his 


I know not what the matter is, but I am grown very kind, and am friends unto 
you. You have given me that among you that will kill me quickly ; but I'll go home 
and live as long as I can, 


though possibly intended for moving senile distraction, is merely laughable. 
It is to such anomalies that we must become accustomed. 

But apart from this great error of looking for plays that hang together, 
there are the lesser differences of convention. It must be realised that Shake- 
spearean audiences cared little about likelihood ; as with the poet Bayes of 
- Buckingham’s Rehearsal, the plots were but rude pegs upon which to hang 

up the gorgeous trappings of the drama. It was enough for them that things 
were made to happen, and the motives might be of the flimsiest. It seems 
to have been almost a recognised convention of the drama,” say, for instance, 
Messrs. Seccombe and Allen, ‘‘ that if any one foully slanders the lady you 
love, you not only believe the lie, but at once proceed, after little or no enquiry, 
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to the most extreme measures.” Again, there is the attitude towards women 
and chastity which Fletcher moulded into something prodigious, and in 
The Faithful Shepherdess to something so absurd to our modern minds as 
the following passage may illustrate : 


THENOT: Far from me are these 
Hot flashes, bred from wanton heat and ease ; 
I have forgot what love and loving meant ; 
Rhymes, songs, and merry rounds that oft are sent 
To the soft ear of maid, are strange to me: 
Only I live to admire chastity 


in the shape of her that’s called 


the Virgin of the Grove, ‘\ 
She that hath long since buried her chaste love, 
And now lives by his grave, for whose dear soul 
She hath vowed herself into the holy roll 
Of strict virginity ... 
Congruous with this there is the amazing feminine power of unquestioning 
self-sacrifice which astonished Taine so greatly, and which is so naively 
stated by Heywood in the line 


A perfect wife already, meek and patient, 


and is used by Ford in a manner that invests it with sublimity as in the case 
of Annabella and Bianca. And as a further obstacle to understanding we 
have the Jacobean love of confession and repentance, evident in the tales 
and pamphlets of the time, which makes so confusing the characters of 
Webster’s masterly Renaissance villains Flamineo and Bosola—a strain of 
growing puritanism which would not be denied its voice in spite of the 
flaunting power the then audiences loved to see exhibited, and which the 
playwrights from Marlowe onwards were ever eager to portray. Not only 
are there all these things, but some of the characters are moulded by the 
primitive notions of a savage, as witness Thierry’s curious insistence upon a 
blood sacrifice to ensure his wife’s fertility, which sets us aghast even more 
than the distortions of a ‘Tamburlaine or a Morose. Added to these there are 
purely temporary attitudes in which we have no part. In The Maid’s Tragedy, 
not to. confuse with instances, Amintor’s stockish behaviour when confronted 
with the phrase “ the divinity of the King”’ is too specifically Jacobean to 
mean anything to us, and is almost as void as the frequent references to 
popular songs of which we have lost all trace. But greatest hindrance of 
all, perhaps, is the common “ crop of corpses ”’ which seems so strange and 
comic to a modern audience. There is a story in the De Goncourt journal 
which well exemplifies our attitude towards death, in describing how a 
bereaved woman at first moved her listeners to tears by the tale of the death 
of her two sons, but at length stirred them to laughter by telling of that of 
a third. This is what will infallibly happen with an audience witnessing, shall 
we say, The Revenger’s Tragedy, which opens with a skull, continues with 
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three deaths, and ends with six corpses heaped on the stage ; but were it 
composed of Jacobeans, “ only the painful image of bleeding and suffering 
flesh could tame their vehemence and restrain the uprising of their instincts.” 
‘To-day we stand in need of no such taming ; we are glutted with blood, and 
must all the more find our defence in laughter. 

It is not then for their coherence, or their aptness for present-day needs, 
that the Shakespearean dramatists may be valuable to us, but for their amazing 
comprehensiveness—the phrase is a pardonable commonplace—for their 
insight that stabs through their world of hectic action, for the radiance of 
their words, for their staggering spaciousness. They were afraid of nothing ; 
no subject was too vast for them, none too repellent. It is hard for us in these 
ages of disillusion, marked by such writers as Mr. Hardy and M. Anatole 
France, to grasp their naive greed for life. “‘' To please the public [of those 
days],” said Taine, ‘“ the stage cannot deal too much in open lust and the 
strongest passions ; it must depict man attaining the limit of his desires, 
unchecked, almost mad, now trembling and rooted before the white palpi- 
tating flesh, which his eyes devour, now haggard and grinding his teeth . . . 
sometimes shaken by impetuous joy, more often on the verge of fury and 
madness.”’ ‘They were lavish, not frugal of themselves, free of damping 
inhibitions, and so extreme in their bombast that to us it seems almost farce, 
so much so that Mr. T. S. Eliot is convinced that Marlowe meant this, and 
even Lamb could scarcely believe that it was not meant for ‘“‘ pleasant bur- 
lesque.”’ Indeed, the Jew of Malta declaring that : 


Then after that I was a usurer, 

And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 

And tricks belonging unto brokery, 

I filled the jails with bankrupts in a year, 
And with young orphans planted hospitals 
And every moon made some or other mad 
And now and then one hang himself for grief, 


lends some colour to the supposition. ; 

_ The truth is they accepted, without doubting, everything the dramatist 
might offer them, as, for instance, the supremacy of love as pictured in The 
Broken Heart of Ford, a writer from whom much must be accepted that 
much may be profoundly felt. The story of Penthea, once betrothed to 
Orgilus whom she loves, and married to Bassanes, is wrought up to a height 
of pity that is almost unbearable 


For she that’s wife to Orgilus, and lives 
In known adultery with Bassanes 
Is at the best a whore, 


and hers in the words of Orgilus is a heart 
divided 
From intercourse of troth-contracted loves ; 
No horror should deface that precious figure 
Seal’d with the lively stamp of equal souls, 
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so that the burden of her woes brings her to the abyss of melancholy in a 
scene that is “‘ almost as finely drawn to the life as the madness of Ophelia.” 
Ford is above all the poet who most perfectly bodies forth transforming 
love in that really fine art that is a cry of protest wrung from him as he sat 
“deep in a dump, with folded arms and melancholy hat,” brooding upon 
the obstacles to love. He is always pleading for the release of love from barriers 
and is dismayed with horror at its corruption. Souls such as his— 


-Souls sunk in sorrows never are without them, 
They change fresh airs, but bear their griefs about them. 


He moved his audiences as the poet of the overburdened, overladen heart, 
and even his ‘‘ despicable buffoon ” scenes have a savagery of grief reminis- 
cent of the ‘“ dagger-like ” thrusts of Tourneur, of his “ grim, narrow, 
sardonic humour.” His very fault of being too static brings into his work 
something of the quality of overcharged silence, and in giving sorrow a 
separate existence he makes possible our escape into untrodden regions of 
insight and beauty. Extracts can never give anything of his greatness, for in 
his case the plays really are complete poems, the end visioned as inevitably 
as his central scenes, written with as sure a touch and as great a richness of 
poetry. His emotions, his own fine sense of truth inform the whole structure, 
and four of his plays are masterpieces. If he does not probe as deep as 
Webster, he sometimes produces passages of splendid inspiration, as at the 
end of The Broken Heart, where Calantha, bravely bearing up against mis- 
fortune after misfortune, paying the blows of Fate with a laugh, is finally 
broken : 

Oh, my lords, 
I but deceived your eyes with antic gesture 
When one news straight came huddling on another 
Of death, and death, and death, still I danced forward : 
But it struck home, and here, and in an instant. 
Be such mere women, who with shrieks and outcries 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows, 
Yet live to vow new pleasures and outlive them : 
They are the silent griefs that cut the heartstrings. 
Let me die smiling. 


In reading him one grows angry to think that there is no theatre where he 
can frequently be seen ; we are afraid of being thought ridiculous in abandon- 
ing ourselves to a magic so impassioned, so fearlessly set down; we are 
grown so different from those forbears for whom nothing was too graphic. 
They experimented with the human machine, as though to discover how 
much pain it could bear ; yet though we must feel much to be absurd, and 
for instance, though to us it seems ludicrous and even cruel for not even the 
most innocent mistake to redeem the loss of chastity (a point which makes 
Otway’s Orphan so hard to apprehend at once), we should be grateful for 
their daring. There is no side of life too secret for them to portray, and the 
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love of brother and sister occurs more than once during the period, a subject 
which modern audiences, in England at any rate—for we must not forget 
Signor d’Annunzio’s Citta Morta—would find as repulsive as does Sir A. W. 
Ward. “ Over ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore,” says the author of English Dramatic 
Literature, “ it is necessary to pass with a single expression of regret, or 
indeed of indignation. . . . The poison may be offered . . . by no reckless 
hand, but the draught remains poison, and those who recognise it as such 
are bound to make no secret of their conviction.” Such a comment upon a 
play that Mr. Havelock Ellis rightly praises as Ford’s highest achievement, 
makes it clear that future producers of Elizabethan plays must face not only 
the risk of a general misunderstanding, but must make such choice of their 
plays as will not too much revolt the sense of an audience whose moral con- 
stitution is not sufficiently hardy to bear the sight of struggles in which they 
are not courageous enough to admit the possibility of their partaking. 

Beyond this, however, is our more natural and instinctive drawing away 
from the coarseness and freedom of Elizabethan language, the utter lack of 
restraint, which paradoxically enough was not mended until the Restoration. 
The net of glamour cast over a modern audience by what is really fine in a 
Jacobean play cannot but be rudely rent or even torn to shreds by the 
bludgeon words of, shall we say, Marston’s The Dutch Courtezan, in which: it 
was not only Crispinella who was of the opinion that we should “ neere be 
ashamed to speake what we be not ashamed to thinke.”’ It was not that they 
were lewd-minded, they accepted man whole, and, like the baby Sterne used 
as an excuse for Tristram Shandy, if they often show what is usually con- 
cealed, it is all with the utmost innocence. 

It must not be thought, however, that the Elizabethan theatre wholly 
mirrors the Elizabethan age. The drama must of necessity be suited to the 
masses, and we see little on this stage that puts us immediately in mind of 
Burton, Donne, or Crashaw, less of the then growing spirit that was to give 
life to Sir Thomas Browne ; at the same time it is there, but it will reveal 
itself rather to the contemplative reader than to the member of an audience 
stirred by the vigorous action and the resplendent words. Yet here and there 
we find traces, and Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness, with its strange 
taste of modernity, its curious variance from the usual temper of these plays, 
has much of the humane tenderness of the master genius. ‘Those very por- 
tions, exemplified by the following passage, which must have seemed so 
strained to the Jacobeans, and was in need of so much explanation, must 
appeal to us with irresistible force, and there is a realism about Frankford’s 
treatment of his too readily erring wife that must needs be universal. 


MIstRESS FRANKFORD : Oh, by what word, what title, or what name 
Shall I entreat your pardon... . 
I am no more your wife. 


FRANK. : Spare thy tears, for I will weep for thee 
et keep thy countenance, for I’ll blush for thee 
Now I protest, I think ’tis I am tainted 
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For I am most ashamed ; and ’tis more hard 
For me to look upon thy guilty face 
Than on the sun’s clear brow. What, wouldst thou speak ? 
Mistress F. : I would I had no tongue, no ears, no eyes, 
No apprehension, no capacity. 
When do you spurn me like a dog ? when tread me 
Under your feet ? when drag me by the hair ? 
Though I deserve a thousand thousandfold 
More than you can inflict : yet once my husband . . . 
. . . mark not my face, 
Nor hack me with thy sword .. . 
FRANK. : My God, with patience arm me! Rise, nay, rise, 
And I’ll debate with thee. Was it for want 
Thou play’st the strumpet ? Was’t not thou supplied 
With every pleasure, fashion and new toy, 
Nay, even beyond my calling ? 
Mistress F, : I was. 
FRANK. : Was it then disability in me ; 
Or in thine eye seemed he the properer man ? 
Mistress F. : Oh, no! 
FRANK. : Did I not lodge thee in my bosom ? 
Wear thee here in my heart ? 
Mistress F.: You did. 


FRANK. : I did indeed ; witness my tears I did. 
Go, bring my infants hither. 


(Enter servant with two children) 


O Nan! O Nan! 
If neither fear of shame, regard of honour, 
The blemish of my house, nor my dear love 
Could have withheld thee from so lewd a fact, 
Yet for these infants, these young harmless souls, 
On whose white brows my shame is charactered, 
And grows in greatness as they wax in years— 
Look but on them, and melt away in tears. 


If we consider the difficulties of staging and production in general, we wili 
find that our modern lack of imagination as compared with that of the 
Elizabethans is our greatest hindrance. We cannot readily lend ourselves to 
illusion, pampered as we have been by naturalistic scenery and the pageantry 
of Sir Herbert Tree. It is not that we are wedded to the unities of either time 
or place, but that we are not used to the rapid change of scene the Eliza- 
bethan drama involves. ‘‘ You shall have Asia of the one side,” Sir Philip 
Sidney wrote in a rather contemptuous passage, ‘‘ and Africke of the other 
. . » Now shall you have three ladies walke to gather flowers, and then we 
must beleeve the stage to be a garden. By and by we heare newes of Ship- 
wracke in the same place, and then we are to blame if we accept it not for a 
rocke.” Certainly one could not but feel a jarring sensation at the Phenix 
performance of The Duchess of Malfi,when a readjustment the words proved 
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necessary had to be made, and a scene which a moment before had repre- 
sented a room was to be accepted for a road. Yet there is no real difficulty in 
this, and the Shakespearean device of notice-boards to tell us what place we 
were in would not hurt the illusion, and would still allow the admirable 
simplicity and speed of the Pheenix production. The cumbrous engines of 
which the Jacobean stage was capable, as we may see from Jonson’s masques 
are not applicable to this swift drama, and would only hamper and delay the 
splendid onrush of events which is the peculiar province of this art. 
_ It is rather in the acting that the difficulties are to be found, and ours is 
in need of simplification for this purpose. Shakespearean drama depended for 
its dramatic effect upon words rather than upon gesture, of which, moreover, 
the boys who acted the parts of women can scarcely have been capable. The 
language was so pointed as not to need eking out by overmuch action, they 
spoke in “ words that are half gestures,” and it is notorious that a reading is 
almost as effective as an acted performance. It is needful for us to regain not 
only our imaginative power, but also our sense of words, of the glory of the 
mighty line,” our insight through the tragic phrase. Mountebank antics, 
the so-called “‘ dramatic ” gesture, can only ruin the force of the language, 
as overstressing spoils the cadence of the verse. : 
The speaking of verse is, or should be, no obstacle. It speaks itself, and 
with the use of the unstopped line, and Fletcher’s treatment of the double 
ending, it becomes when spoken nothing more formidable than prose that 
is splendidly constructed. Shakespeare’s later style, particularly in The 
Winter’s Tale, affords many glowing examples, and a reference to the extracts 
quoted above will furnish more. It needs little emphasis, except in rare and 
obvious cases, as in the early portions of A King and No King, where, for 
instance, Arbaces says : 


O, that thy name 

Was great as mine! Would I had paid my wealth 
It were as great, as I might combat thee ! 

I would through all the regions habitable 

Search thee, and having found thee, with my sword 
Drive thee about the world, till I had met 

Some place that yet man’s curiosity 

Had missed of ; there would I strike thee dead : 
Forgotten of mankind, such funeral rites 

As beasts would give thee, thou shouldst have. 


Such passages are not often to be met with after Marlowe, and are more 
frequent perhaps in Otway than in the Jacobeans, so that a little more sim- 
plicity would not come amiss to the over-mannered actors of the Pheenix, 
nor for that matter to those of Mr. Fagan. There is something egotistic about 
the forced individualism of this age, so different from the blithe individualism 
of the Elizabethans, that it seems impossible for a present-day actor to sink 
his personality in words whose validity is assured almost without his aid. 
The characters are so self-evident for the more part, so self-explanatory, 
that they do not stand in need of any strained interpretation, which, 
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indeed, can only bastardise the dramatist’s intention and disrupt what unity 
certain scenes, if not the plays themselves, so significantly possess. 

There are certain difficulties, however, that cannot be overcome by the 
producer’s skill, and the remedy lies within ourselves. The first, less impor- 
tant and foreign to our conventions, is the use of the dumb show, which 
must seem to us so clumsy a device to help the forward action. Only famili- 
arity will accustom us to this. But a much greater difficulty lies in the change 
of meaning words have undergone, and only those thoroughly steeped in 
the literature of the period will be in a position fully to appreciate the force 
of every sentence. ‘‘ Passion ”’ no longer means overpowering sorrow, to be 
‘fond ”’ no longer means to be in love, and the word “ whore,” so frequent 
in these plays, has acquired a specialised meaning which makes it seem to 
us inapplicable, let us say, to Beaumont and Fletcher’s Evadne or to Ford’s 
Annabella. Almost everywhere we find the sense of words has been weakened. 
Annabella’s ‘‘ Oh, brother, unkind, unkind,” seems to us a ludicrously mild 
reproof from a sister to a brother who has stabbed her mortally, but to the 
Jacobean playgoer the word held all of horror that is contained in our word 
cruel. Or, to take a more comic instance, what romantic young man would 
dream of addressing his lady as his “turtle”? But it is rarely that the different 
content of a word disturbs the main atmosphere, and though it may be an 
obstacle to complete understanding in a few instances, this is not frequent 
enough to lose us the communication we seek in our dramatic giants. 

So far we have been considering tragedy rather than comedy, and the 
latter presents fewer difficulties by far. It is not only that comedy deals with 
social vices and follies, foibles and affectations, which we may suppose to be 
everlasting in humanity, in spite of its teachers, but that tragedy is more 
subject to change, since man’s values, if not his desires, undergo fluctuations. 
Its validity depends upon the whole attitude of the age towards life. But the 
conservative, self-protective elements in man, of which both laughter and 
comedy are the children, are secular, and will always make their appeal. 
Comedy has changed little through the ages. Aristophanes is notoriously 
modern, and there are parts in Les Précieuses Ridicules that might have come 
out of The Silent Woman, just as there are parts in The Doctor’s Dilemma 
that might have come out of Le Légataire of Regnard. Comedy has always 
preached the happy mean, and our own comedists—apart from their romantic 
comedies—have almost invariably taken up the position of bourgeois 
moralists, and apotheosized the average as serenely as any public school boy. 

Jonson, according to his own admission, wrote to correct as well as to 
delight ; Tom Shadwell echoed him admiringly ; Congreve and Vanbrugh 
threw this retort into the teeth of Collier, and Mr. Shaw is true to his tra- 
dition. Comedy is a check ; it jeers at extravagance and laughs mockingly at 
any of man’s attempts to break his natural bonds. The comedy of one age 
appeals irresistibly to any other, it cannot fail to flatter its vanity, so that 
Malvolio, Sir Epicure Mammon, Sir Giles Overreach, Sir Fopling Flutter 
and Lady Teazle are as much a part of ourselves as old Mr. Voysey. It is 
only very rarely that comedy rises above itself, and leaving behind the 
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priggish Meredithian “ sword of common sense ” definitely exalts us above 
ourselves into a realm of glorious illusion. Shakespeare, as sententious as any 
when he pleases, has, however, given us Falstaff, Jonson is sometimes 
greater than his purpose, Chapman redeems his race in that “ discourteous 
comedy” The Widow’s Tears ; and The Knight of the Burning Pestle, that 
comedy upon comedies, with its gusto and sympathy, its rollicking fun, its 
Cervantes sagaciousness, gives us something refreshing and imperishable. 
The running comments of the citizen and his wife, Old Merrythought, with 
his Rabelaisian zest, his 


Begon, begon, my juggy, my puggy, begon my love, my dear, 
For the night is warm, ’twill do you no harm, but you cannot be sheltered here, 


and Ralph, with all the fancifulness of youth, its capacity for make-believe, 
are beyond price. It is in no way plausible, but what of that ? Nor is it 
entirely burlesque ; yet it is as tender as Moliére, as open-air as Shakespeare, 
and free from the moralising tediousness of the ‘‘ humours.” Etherege, 
strangely enough, imparts something of this supreme quality ; we find it 
in Peer Gynt and notably in Synge, but it is only in such few instances that 
we obtain a release from ourselves into a region that is at once as deep-going 
and complete as that of tragedy, fulfilling us with a final laughter that can 
hold its own with the especial sense of tragedy. 

For the rest, Elizabethan comedy is as suitable for presentation on our 
stage as any other, perhaps even more so than Restoration comedy, to the 
verbal wit and raillery of which we are not sufficiently apt. It is true that the 
“humours ”’ may appear to us too distorted. The Silent Woman or A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts verge on the farcical, but, although we are accustomed 
to a greater naturalism, Massinger’s comic masterpiece should as easily hold 
its own upon our stage as the comedies of Moliére still hold the audiences of 
the Comédie Francaise. Surely we would rejoice to see this Sir Giles, who 


feeds high, keeps many servants, 
Who must at his command do any outrage : 
Rich in his habit, vast in his expenses, 
Yet he to admiration still increases 
In wealth and lordships. 

He frights men out of their estates 
And breaks through all law-nets, made to curb ill men, 
As they were cobwebs. No man dares reprove him. 
Such a spirit to dare, and power to do, were never 
Lodged so unluckily 


and whose will to power, like that of another, drove him to madness. 

The same may be said of all the best comedy of this period, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Jonson, whose gift is indefinable, elusive, yet so marvellously 
whole that it may be difficult to seize him even if played on the stage. He 
created his own sombre world of terrific figures, figures that are, if you will, 
caricatures, but caricatures which have something so massive about them 
that they recall the solidity and significance of Egyptian sculpture. In con- 
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structing figures of abstract human folly fit for the scourging of his drastic 
wit, he went beyond human nature which was too small a thing for his irony. 
He was more profound than his avowed purpose of correcting his age ; 
there is little laughter in his comedies, his greatest make no appeal to humour, 
and it has been well said that ‘‘ Volpone is tragedy rather than comedy.” 
But his plays add a real experience to life, and are to be received with the 
joyful gratitude due to every work of art issued from a master mind. But, 
besides this stock comedy, there are just a few scattered pieces which by a 
sheer exuberance, a distillation of Elizabethan vitality and medizval bursts 
of laughter, can give us, even in Brome, something of which our own age 1s 
hideously barren. 

If the production of Elizabethan dramas upon our modern stage is to be 
justified it must be on the ground that they are living things. They are of 
more than antiquarian interest. It is not merely that they “ shew in what 
manner the Elizabethans felt, when they placed themselves by the power of 
imagination in trying circumstances, in the conflicts of death and passion, 
or the strife of contending duties : what sort of love was theirs ; how their 
griefs were tempered, and their full-swoln joys abated,” for it is ardently to 
be hoped that their passions and loves and enmities are ours also, and what 
tempered their griefs and abated their joys will still have the same efficacy 
with us. Can we indeed afford to lose Dekker, Marston, Middleton, Rowley, 
and Massinger, and would even Day, Brome, and Shirley come amiss upon 
our stage ? Nor, certainly, above all these, should we cast away Chapman, 
that genius too “ high and austere ” for his age and the Victorian, and pos- 
sibly for ours also. “ From first to last,’ said Swinburne, “ the grave and 
frequent blemishes of his genius bear manifestly more likeness to the defor- 
mities of a giant than to the malformations of a dwarf, to the overstrained 
muscles of an athlete than to the withered limbs of a weakling.”’ And the same 
may be said of the whole body of work written by these men. They give us 
something out of the fullness of life, their insistence upon draining it to 
the dregs, that is an essential part of our magnificent heritage. We may 
remember that upon the Elizabethan stage “‘ it is the whole man that is dis- 
played—heart, mind, body, senses, with his noblest and finest aspirations, 
with his most bestial and savage appetites.’’ We should go prepared, armed 
against the filth, the extravagance, the now foolish conventions, such as the 
love of portraying madness, and pierce through the inessentials to glimpse 
the splendour that lies alongside them, to grasp marvelling at the jewels that 
lie embedded in the ordure. ‘They have something to give us, not only because 
of their diverseness, but also because of their intimate knowledge of the stage, 
their real instinct for what was dramatic, that is for what was really revealing 
of the depths of the human heart. In their richness of language, their fer- 
tility of invention, their poetic imagination, they have some peculiar esthetic 
value not to be found elsewhere, and each conveys his own especial vision 
which gives us a new grasp of the deep realities of life. 

It cannot plausibly be argued that as great delight can be obtained from 
the reading of these plays as from their acting. A play does not exist until it 
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is acted, and these dramas were above all stage plays, whose force upon the 
boards, except for the most vividly imaginative, cannot be grasped in the 
study. We have become unused to the sound of gorgeous words, and are in 
need of this enrichment ; we have almost forgotten what dramatic art can do 
with the great and terrible things of this life. Content with ‘“ joyless and 
pallid words,” with life stripped of its appearance, we have lost the power 
of finding upon the modern stage that great reconciliation with ultimate 
things, that release from the oppression of human affairs, which the stage 
can most directly and universally offer to the sons of men. Let us welcome 
this nourishment with pleasure, and learn to disentangle the proud magni- 
ficent beauties of this almost forgotten drama from. its accidental clothing. 
Then, plunging deeper into life than is our wont, we may find there a superb 
freedom from human trammels, and the refreshment and courage it is so 
hard to wring from the colourless immediacies of our even days. 
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EDWARD THOMAS’S LETTERS TO 
W.H. HUDSON* 


’N all there are forty-six letters in this series, extending from December 

1906 to December 1915, but with gaps not explained in the letters 

themselves. Omitting only matters of small and fugitive interest, I 

have quoted very liberally, over and over again in the course of my 
task finding new cause for gratitude to Mr. Hudson for having preserved 
and lent so many beautiful and characteristic pages for publication. 

As a writer of letters Edward Thomas had only the simple necessity 
of the moment before him. I cannot imagine that he ever deliberately sat 
down to achieve a good letter or had any sidelong desire for the approval 
of posterity. His tendency was towards brevity in correspondence, probably 
because he liked better to meet and speak with his friends ; but the calls 
of work or the interest of a discussion would occasionally drive him to 
write at some length. 

The first of this series—a mere note—expresses pleasure in his new 
situation at Berryfield. In the next, acknowledging a book, he says : 

“* Its uncritical character is an advantage to me. A better anthology would 
very likely include nothing I did not know, whereas this is full of new 
things. Faber’s poem is very good, sincere and deep in feeling and fresh 
in observation, straight out of the life of an honest man obviously. I like 
it. But my anthology is now complete, and I don’t feel that I can add a 
long poem like this. Gosse’s poem too is wonderful. . . . 

‘*T like all that I have seen of Hodgson’s, but not enormously. You are 
unjust about the critical faculty, which seems to be neither more nor less 
than the capacity for freshly and profoundly enjoying many and widely 
different things—the more and more widely different the greater the 
critical faculty.” 

He says a little in praise of the “ juniper hills and the woodruff lanes ” 
and of the geography of his situation, and then, as a postscript : ‘‘ I enclose 
my East End Welsh poet’s new book, not striking like his first, but I 
think you will like his feeling for Nature in the weald.” The poet is, of 
course, W. H. Davies, whose first book was entitled The Soul’s Destroyer, 
and Other Poems. Of the contents of New Poems (the second) Thomas says 
in his next letter : ““ Of course Hope Abandoned is a mistake, but The Way 
of Time, The Likeness, Ale, The Ox, The Calm, Violet to the Bee, Music, 
New-comers, and Parted seem to me very good, and I liked Catharine too.” 

In the next occurs a little passage which is very characteristic of Thomas. 
He says : “ Dewar tells me he was in Cornwall during the frost and shot 


* These letters are here edited by James Guthrie, and will appear in a forthcoming 
memorial volume. 
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a curlew, which seems wrong, but I suppose he was brought up to shoot 
as I was to fish and others are to kill wasps or smash blindworms.” In the 
middle of 1907 he had undertaken his Life and Writings of Richard Jefferies, 
about which book he says : “‘ There seems little chance of adding many 
facts about his life to what Besant so perfunctorily arranged. Mrs. Jefferies 
says he had and used all that she could give. But those must be scattered 
in magazines and reviews, and I hope to find out something about his 
books—e.g., when did he read Whitman, whose influence must have 
helped The Story of My Heart ? It is a book I should have liked to try my 
_hand at, with ample time and no encumbrances. But if it gets written and 
is not too disappointing, may I dedicate it to you?” Again: “I think 
Besant’s book leaves such a bad flavour because he gives no idea of 
Jefferies’ greatness and tremendous joy in life, and so allows the final 
sickness to predominate. I won’t say anything more about the dedication 
yet. It was foolish of me, but it gave me such pleasure even to think of 
connecting the book with you that I had to speak of it.”’ 

“ If only because it is so perfect in its kind I think I might defend The 
Lady of Shalott. In certain limp and luxurious moods I have enjoyed it 
intensely. Yet at the present moment I would gladly put Venus and Adonis 
in oe of the three pieces by Tennyson, though I like them best of his 
work. 

“I owe an apology to the peacock and you for saying I disliked the 
peacock’s cry. It was the people on whose terrace it strutted that I really 
disliked. The cry itself is as fine as the fox’s yelling at night, I have been 
thinking lately.” 

From Wiltshire Thomas writes : “ I have been spending my time on 
the downs and with Chiseldon Parish records and a few old acquaintances 
of Richard Jefferies. In the eighteenth century Coate and Badbury and 
Chiseldon swarmed with married men and women named Jefferies, who 
produced boys and girls yearly, and so far I can’t see which of them 
Jefferies came from. Occasionally most touching things come in the records 
—a ‘travelling woman’ has a child born, baptized, and dead the same 
day ; or an old man from Oxfordshire is found dead in a field in February, 
‘ due to severity of the weather and his advanced age.’ ” 

Again upon the same subject, as he is about to read for a fortnight at 
the British Museum and wishes to understand the position of Jefferies 
more clearly : 

“T should be grateful for the names of any prose writers who had 
a spark of the same spirit, especially if you think that he read them. 
Did he read Kingsley’s Prose Idylls? I wonder. I dislike them 
myself, especially the much-praised Winter Garden, but there is a parallel 
passage with something in Jefferies, and the Prose Idylls do seem to be 
original in form—unless Christopher North anticipated them, but I have 
forgotten all I knew of him. I have been reading his (Jefferies’) letters to 
his aunt, Mrs. Harrild, and I find that Besant missed a hundred touches 
of character. In one of them is a picture in pencil by Richard of a threshing- 
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machine, drawn when he was eight and threshers were rare. He went 
through an extremely pietistic period when he was very ill and miserable 
and his back sore with lying in bed. 

“T will return the Gissings soon. I haven’t much enjoyed them, I 
confess. The travels I like best, but could not read much of them. How 
his writing improved !”’ oF 

‘When I spoke of men with a ‘ spark’ of R. J.’s ‘ spirit ridiculous 
mixture of metaphor—I meant particularly and only men with somewhat 
similar aims, that is to say, men who set out to describe the country and 
" chiefly the fauna and flora, men who do not write for naturalists only, but 
for ordinary readers of poetry and fiction, or at any rate succeed in 
appealing to them—such as Gould and White. Kingsley, so far as I know, 
was the first to do this deliberately in England, but you are sure to know 
some earlier writers. Of course Cobbett, too, is distinctly in the same line, 
though his aims were different. 

“T know very well that what you say about humour is true—for it is 
within my own experience, the little humour I may have being inessential 
and unconsciously assumed as a weapon of defence. Jefferies had a kind 
of humour, too, which I want to try to define; at any rate, a fantastic 
playfulness of mind that is very like it ; and he has irony and only too 
much ungainly sarcasm, don’t you think ? 

‘“What you say of Jefferies and the Story of My Heart is likely to 
help me a good deal, though there are half a dozen essays in which the 
same attitude is to be seen, diluted sometimes and not clearly related to 
the description it occurs in—all of them, I believe, written after The Story 
of My Heart was begun. I do not know many mystics, only Behmen and 
one or two others, but I cannot myself see that they are to be radically 
distinguished from other imaginative writers, except that being so often 
Christian they use a language which I do not easily follow. Which is 
perhaps only another way of saying, what you have said, that many prose 
writers and poets have the mystical faculty but infuse the results of it in 
their writings without underlining them.” 

Touching his dislike of being with many men at club dinners and 
ordinary times, ‘Thomas says : “ No sooner have I picked up old threads 
than I am whisked away ; and every time I find myself in the train at 
Waterloo returning home I resolve only to do business in London, nothing 
else. I was not born to make acquaintances, nor friends either, I sometimes 
fear; at least I am never half as much at home in company as out of 
doors alone. 

“ Does ‘ some months ’ seem a long time to you ? I have done so little 
with my time—I am not thinking of work only—and have so few hopes 
of doing any more with it, that I set no value on it ; only now and then 
comes a dreamlike, startled feeling that a year has gone by without my 
being conscious of it until that moment, but that passes, and then I merely 
wonder vaguely now and then what, and if anything, is going to happen. 
That comes no doubt largely of the nature of my work, which means nothing 
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except food and drink for five or six people, and it does not occur to me 
to think that those things are much result. Journalism is as tedious and 
meaningless as clerk’s work, and, unlike that, cannot be escaped from. It 
fills my normal days from 10 a.m. to 12 p.m., and haunts me all the other 
days. And now I am going to ask a doctor to be responsible for changing 
all this with medicine, diet, and abstentions (I expect) ! 

~ By the way, could you send me a few shillings towards the rent of 
the cottage at —___/—-—_, where the poet is living ? I have 
collected a good deal for him at various times, but it is just running out, and 
I can’t undertake the whole thing myself. There is now a small chance that 
he may soon have some money of his own (beyond what he now has, just 
enough for food), as his autobiography is to be published next year with 
a preface by , and on its merits real and reputed it may sell well.” 
Writing to Mr. Hudson in Cornwall, he says: “I like to see Zennor at 
the top of your letter. One of the most charming of all folk fairy-tales is 
about the girl Cherry of Zennor—I expect you know it. Many thanks for 
the story about the birds and boys in Norway. The story is astonishing, 
and rather upsets my theory. I supposed that the country small boy’s 
destructiveness of life was deeply rooted in an ancient antipathy to all 
other forms of life as competitors for food and as pests. Most farmers and 
labourers have the same hatred of life, with occasional sentiment for 
nightingale or blue-tit, I think. But, unless the conditions are very different 
in Norway, this can hardly be the reason. It is worth noticing, though, 
that town boys seem not nearly so brutal as country boys, who will destroy 
the young of any birds except thrushes and blackbirds. In Kent a small 
boy told us that if he took a robin’s eggs his arm would get broken ; but 
he took them next day. 

““ We have blackcaps singing in our garden all day now—extraordinarily 
sweet they are in the thick, wet cherry flowers. By the way, we call wild 
cherry trees in these parts ‘ merry trees’; almost our most beautiful 
flower at this moment is not a flower but the half-open upright white 
buds of the wayfaring trees in the hills.” 

At the end of this letter Thomas thanks his friend for telling him about 
“‘ the widow and the fritillaries.’’ Ever since reading the passage I have 
felt curious to know the connection ; but must go on. It is May, 1908, and 
he is finishing the Jefferies book, and observing and enjoying the detail 
of Nature in the open. He says : “‘ Did I tell you we had a white blackbird— 
a cock ? He was here since December—a wonderfully long life for such 
a pretty and conspicuous bird. Some of the boys here find stone curlew’s 
eggs on Colemore Common every year, and we are going to have a search 
soon.” 

About the middle of July he writes: “‘ I have just finished Jefferies, 
bibliography and all, and am thoroughly sick of it, and it seems wholly 
bad and full of sound and fury and my special brand of vagueness. Never- 
theless it would give me pleasure, tempered with regret that it is unworthy, 
to dedicate the book to you. May I? ” 
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He had had what he calls “‘ the most perfect five days I ever got” in 
Cornwall, where he liked the people, and “ especially their madness and 
bearing,” and found all the striking men fair and all the striking women 
dark. ‘“ They reminded me of the Welsh in their hospitality and apparent 
openness and kindliness. They seemed to speak wonderfully pure English, 
with less accent than I have met anywhere. I was at Land’s End early. 
The cuckoo was calling there among the rocks.”’ 

The next two letters are dated March and December, rg10, but they 
contain nothing to our purpose beyond a remark about having to write a 
book on Maeterlinck : “ Have you any warning or advice to give me on 
this subject ? I am sick of the man—all but his earliest work—since I have 
carefully re-read him.” 

Then later : “‘ Reading a lot of the very worst writing makes me a little 
fancifully nice at times. I thought you would like Emily Bronté very much, 
perhaps, for that very reason that she does not wait to remember her 
emotion in tranquillity ; she can hardly ever have known tranquillity, and 
would have scorned it. I do not know any other such wild spirit among 
poets except Byron, and he is not really wild, though he can rage. But I 
expect you can tell me twenty ‘ bad’ poets who were wild.” 

Having missed an appointment with Mr. Hudson because of a sudden 
return of exhaustion as he was about to take the train, Thomas explains. 
that he always has a bout or two in the spring, but is worse perhaps 
owing to a change of diet. This sickness troubled him intermittently for 
a number of years, though he used to say that he had never known what 
it was to be ill. 

He goes on: “ After reading your letter—I had forgotten Thoreau’s 
complaint about poetry—lI felt that probably I was asking for better 
bread than is made of wheat. Most cultures being mainly urban, the 
wildish man does not write poetry except among nomadic or mountain 
people, as among the Arabs and the Celts. I just glanced at Kuno Meyer’s 
book, and wish I had it. It contains some most beautiful things of a kind 
I suppose Thoreau could not have known, unless he had seen Stephens’ 
Literature of the Cymry, or one of the early books in Celtic literature. 

“It is noticeable that the English poetry of the sea is very, very poor 
between the earliest times and the nineteenth century. The Elizabethan 
poets appear to have regarded the sea chiefly as a division between lovers 
and a path for invaders, if not as a mere bulwark of England. The wildness 
that I want, and probably the want itself, is perhaps a reaction against 
luxury and refinement. It is not satisfying in Emily Bronté. It is too 
painful, like the rapid beating of a bird’s heart in the hand. Her wildness 
is too delicate and helpless,” 

In May of 1911 Thomas was walking in Wiltshire. There is nothing 
more until February, 1913, when he writes from the same county of slush 
underfoot and fog overhead : “ I don’t know what is the right occupation 


for this weather, unless it is packing up for the south, or perhaps 
mining. 
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“I am going about in rather a superannuated condition, having no 
work to do and not yet disposed to set myself to work at what nobody 
asks for. 1 think I can understand Abercrombie’s attitude to Bridges. He 
is a very perfect poet (whom somebody ruled out of a list of living poets 
the other day by saying he had never been alive). His practice and theory, 
I believe, have been quietly influential, and, except in his classical experi- 
ments, he has never done a foolish thing nor anything common or mean. 
I should be inclined to call him ‘ the chief of living poets,’ though I would 
usually rather read De la Mare or Davies, or the best of Yeats, Sturge 
Moore, or Abercrombie.”’ 

In April he talks of applying for reviewing in the Times, but it seems 
to have come to nothing. In August he takes the children to the ‘‘Zoo,”’ of 
which he writes : “ I am not enough of a naturalist to enjoy it. The sordid 
cages, the rusty birds and animals, especially the deer, looked all the 
worse under a very beautiful sky and stared at by a rather gay crowd 
(that laughed to see the vulture flop down after an unsuccessful flight, 
when a keeper stirred him up). 

“I am sure Bridges is quite indifferent to his new position, unless he 
has a taste for sack. You feel him lifeless and secondhand, I suppose. 
Well, I admit that as most journalists now first make their acquaintance 
with him and take dips in the collected poems and find Prometheus and the 
Classical Experiments, it is very extraordinary he hasn’t been more 
attacked. I would as soon read his best lyrics as Campion’s, though he is 
three hundred years too late to be quite a Campion. I should even recom- 
mend Eros and Psyche as an emollient after Strindberg.” 

In January, 1914, Thomas writes to ask for a testimonial in support of 
an application for a lectureship under the County Council. The request 
is no sooner made than he discovers that he dare not face an audience. 
He admits having blinked the difficulties, knowing that it would be a good 
thing if he got work as a lecturer. The war ‘was not far off, and men were 
beginning to be restless in their spirit. This is, however, a characteristic 
letter, written in June: “ I have been wanting, especially when I was up 
near Kendal, to ask you about a scent I notice every year, and used to 
think came from young shoots of some pine or yew. But now I hardly 
think it is from any leaf or flower. It has something of the scent of young 
yew shoots, but it is sweeter, almost as if it had been mixed with honey- 
suckle. I have noticed it where there were no flowers, but only a mixture 
of hazel and scrub, oak and grassés, and perhaps bracken. Are there sweet- 
scented beetles as well as nauseous ones ? ”’ ‘Then in November : ““ T have 
no news of myself. As you will have supposed, I have not enlisted, though 
I should have done if I had been in company that had encouraged me. 
At least I think so. Not that I pretend to be warlike or to think, except with 
blank misgiving, of any sort of life different from my past : only I can’t 
justify not making an effort except by saying that if I did go it would be 
hard to put and leave things straight at home. It is just a little too late to 
jump at so very complete a release from the mess of journalism. ‘The only 
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pleasure I have had lately has been in reading the best of Wilfrid Blunt’s 
poems. I thought Hardy’s poem in the Times : 


Ere the barn cocks say, 
Night is growing grey, 


the only good one connected with the war. , who has lost practically 
all his work, has gone away to Lincolnshire. Frost is staying on in England 
for a time. Rupert Brooke was in the trenches at Antwerp, which is the 
most I’ve heard of a poet so far. There are so many we could have sacrificed, 
too.” And a week later : ‘‘ I have now got the form to fill in or not, and 
hesitate because I would sooner enlist in London with a friend (if possible): 
than be pitchforked anywhere suddenly. It is an insoluble problem till one 
has some really strong impulse one way, and one doesn’t get that by 
thinking about it. But a young soldier I was talking to in the train agreed 
that no man could face the war if he could foresee his own part in the 
fighting. The difference between people is that they try or do not try in 
various degrees—often against their will—to foresee it. He was bringing 
home two canaries from Pekin for his mother. Yet he had in his pocket 
the reply form of a telegram which she had sent inquiring about him. 

‘“‘T haven’t any work now. But I don’t find the war shuts me up. In 
fact it has given me time to please myself with some unprofitable writing, 
and up to now I have not been hard hit as many are. Davies was with us. 
He complains a little about the reduced lighting in London, and even 
grumbled at the dark in country roads, forgetting they never were lit. 
Otherwise the war hasn’t much touched him. Then he (like everyone 
else) wrote a bad war poem. I wish someone would send me Hardy’s 
new poems.” Thomas has been writing from Gloucestershire about 
a new poet, one of whose poems (which Mr. Hudson did not 
admire) he sends in his letter. He proceeds: “I much prefer Frost, 
but hardly expect others to at once because, on the face of it, his verse 
looks like ordinary prose that has fallen into blank verse without labour, 
and, of course, it doesn’t often rise to intense concentration. He has some 
shorter poems—one very good one on Trees about houses—in Poetry and 
Drama. 

“Everyone is full of the sufferings of recruits in camp. A sergeant told 
me he slept in mud on Salisbury Plain, which he said was worse cut up 
than a pig-yard in winter, though when I saw it in September it was gay 
and dusty and full of the sound of motors, anvils, and ammunition waggons 
rattling. I still haven’t done anything myself. I shall wait till I can be sure 
of company.” 

_ At the beginning of the New Year he is laid up with a sprained ankle 
and is eager for news of his friends. He still can find no reason for “ any- 
thing unusual,” though his work has dwindled almost to nothing, except 
such as he chooses to do. He mentions an article and an anthology ; but 
was probably finding his way into and thinking about poetry more than 
anything else. Robert Frost had suggested that he might live on his farm 
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in New Hampshire, and not have to write ; but it seemed to him very 
late to begin. It was one of those times when every scheme has an attraction 
for the moment because none are definitely possible. In March he is still 
writing about the birds and at work upon his anthology, which is intended 
to give a various idea of English thought and feeling in prose and verse. 
During this month he sends some of his own verse very modestly, 
explaining that he is trying them with various editors over an assumed 
name. He says: “‘ They have all been written since November. I had 
done no verses before, and did not expect to, and merely became nervous 
when I thought of beginning. But when it came to beginning I slipped 
into it naturally, whatever the results. I have been shy of showing them 
to friends. In fact, Garnett is the only man in England who has seen them 
till now, except some quite indifferent editors.” And, a reply having 
passed, continues: “I believe that a man who likes poetry and says 
honestly what he likes is about as rare as a good critic, and I am really 
not sure if the two are not one. At any rate, apart from one or two such 
men, I don’t know where to look for the critic, so that as far as getting 
into his hands and having his opinion go, I am not in a hurry to be 
published. 

“So far as I know reviewers, there are kind and complimentary ones, 
there are enemies, and there are idiots besides. They have the power to 
tickle or sting for a moment, but nothing more. They (we, I should say) 
have to show how much cleverer they are than the reviewed. It is so much 
easier to do this with offence. I would rather never do it again, and I am 
certainly not anxious to be the victim of it as a versifier. I had quite enough 
ups and downs reading your letter first, though I was really very glad of 
it all. I would very much rather know that you like or don’t wholly like a 
thing than that somebody else thinks it a pity I ever read Frost, etc.” 

Referring to motor-cars in another letter, he says : “ What I have liked 
best was going over very well-known ground at great speed and getting 
a broader idea of it.” But he is getting his pleasure in the garden and 
is very well happy because two pairs of nightingales have settled close 
to the house. “‘ As we have had a still fine night or two and dewy sunny 
mornings, we go to sleep at eleven and wake at five hearing them.” About 
his camp life, in his next letter, he writes : “ I read hardly anything now. 
At the end of the day one wants rest and good company and rarely gets 
both. So I dread camp. Writing is impossible. Since I joined I have done 
nothing except in a few days when I had a bad foot. It is just as well that 
there is no work to be done. I think I had come to the end of English 
editors when I joined. In fact I was on the point of going to America 
to begin afresh when I made up my mind at last.’’ And this of Flecker 
seems worth quoting from another : ‘* He was one of the artificers in 
verse’ that I can’t quite get on with, the decorators, like Wilde, who 
carry Keats’s style to its logical extreme without genius. But he did it 
very well indeed. There were passages reminding me of some of the solid 
French rhetoricians in verse, like Leconte de Lisle. But if you want brass 
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or even gold, why not have it in metal ? Words can’t be given that character 
without losing their own, it seems to me.” 

Thomas had hopes of qualifying as an instructor, but afterwards chose 
to go to France. He got to like the men better, and though he still found 
camp life uncomfortable, especially at night indoors when it was cold and 
noisy, and the food ill-cooked and ill-served, he admits that he “‘ enjoyed 
many parts of many days this fine October, marching, and firing at the 
miniature range, filling in the details in Ordnance maps.” The rainy 
weather makes him wish that somebody had discovered a real waterproof, 
and he winds up by saying: “ I hear that ’s party is eager to see 
a wounded man.” 

The last letter of the series is written at home on Christmas Day. He is 
on leave, his boy is back from America, and they have lit a fire in the 
solitary study to dry the books a little. “‘ I meant to read,” he says, “‘ and 
even hoped to write. But it is amusing to do nothing where I never before 
did anything but work. The rain, too, keeps the children in with me.” 
To quote the rest of the letter would add nothing that is particularly 
worth adding. I prefer to end with the remembrance of one wet morning, 
when he and I lit a fire in the study and enjoyed the smell of the burning 
sticks, much as he must have done on that last Christmas Day. 
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By J. C. SQUIRE 


LL the oracles of the Victorian age have been passing under 

a cloud. Those “ prophets,” like Browning and Morris, who 

were but moderately applauded in their own day are now 
4.rather neglected than abused ; but many of their more popular 
contemporaries are frequently spoken of by this generation as though 
they were mere tiresome humbugs. Carlyle is a dyspeptic who ranted in 
very bad English; Dickens is a maudlin sentimentalist and absurd 
caricaturist whose English was equally bad; Ruskin is an emasculate 
prig who mingled pious exhortations with laborious purple patches ; and 
Tennyson a poet born to be bound in morocco for the use of girls’ schools, 
the coeval and similitude of the antimacassar, the oleograph, the Albert 
Memorial, and the Crystal Palace—whose “‘ long laborious miles,” it is 
true, he celebrated. Against great popularity there is bound to be some 
reaction, and there is usually some element of truth, however slight, in 
the bitter attacks made upon great men who have been treated as super- 
human. “ They use me as a lesson-book at schools,” grumbled Tennyson, 
“and they will call me ‘ that horrible Tennyson.’”’ Even Aristides, the 
young in time feel, cannot have been quite so just as all that, however 
lofty his forehead and grave his deportment : but in any event they are 
sick of hearing his name. It is the common lot of the famous in their 
own day ; their immediate successors tend to concentrate on the obverse 
of the medal: when all that can be said against them has been said 
they reach the position they deserve. The tide has already set strongly 
in Dickens’s favour (the general public never deserted him), and it 
probably will not be long before critics tire of ignoring the better part 
of Tennyson’s poetry. But with him, as with most of the Victorians, 
there is more in it than a mere automatic revulsion against idolatry. In 
no age—not even in our own—did poets and essayists more strenuously 
involve themselves in the discussions of the day than they did in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. In almost all writers of all ages there 
is a certain topical—we may even say journalistic—element, partly open, 
partly vaguely diffused as a tinge or tone, which appeals to one generation 
as it never will to another. In many of the Victorians, absorbed in concern 
for the future of religion and the State, this element is very large. Their 
posterity finds it dull, stale, platitudinous ; never more so than in Tennyson, 
who preached “‘ the golden mean.” We have our own controversialists 
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who are more closely in touch with the latest aspects of our problems and 
the momentary complexion of our minds. Hence an added impetus to a 
reaction which the reputations of all writers popular in their own day 
suffer in some degree. The more, by virtue of his “ topicality,” a man’s 
preoccupation with the changing surface of things and his infection by 
mere fashion in opinion, he “ dates,” the more violent is the reaction 
against him. Victorian writers themselves, confident and complacent and 
shortsighted as they are often represented to be, were no blinder to this 
than we are. Matthew Arnold, in his essay on Joubert, puts it very clearly; 
he was quite probably aware that many even of his own works would 
mean less to later generations than they did to his own day : 


The acceptableness of Shakespeare’s criticism depends upon its inherent truth ; 
the acceptableness of Scribe’s upon its suiting itself, by its subject-matter, ideas, 
mode of treatment, to the taste of the generation that hears it. But the taste and 
ideas of one generation are not those of the next. This next generation in its 
turn arrives ; first its sharpshooters, its quick-witted, audacious light troops ; then 
the elephantine main body. The imposing array of its predecessor it confidently 
assails, riddles it with bullets, passes over its body. It goes hard then with many 
once popular reputations, with many authorities once oracular. 


He gives Macaulay, then recently dead, as a probable example of those 
writers who sink into oblivion. He may have been wrong there, but he 
was certainly right in saying that authors, great and less, only survive 
by virtue of their criticism (to use his awkward word) of those elements 
in human life which do not materially change. Arnold’s tracts on the 
English educational system may have been valuable, and even indispensable ; 
but even had they been written in admirable verse the day would certainly 
have come when they would have been very little read, and then only 
as amusing pamphlets in a dead controversy, or by virtue of their having 
been written by the author of The Scholar-Gipsy. This does not neces- 
sarily prove that he was wrong in writing them. The poet is not the only 
man who is essential to society, poetry is not the only work by which a 
man can justify his existence, and it is arguable that even a great poet 
might properly immolate his art in the interests of doctrine in an age 
when what he conceived as civilisation was in danger. Both Arnold and 
Tennyson throughout their lives believed that England and Europe were 
threatened with collapse. ‘Tennyson was, on principle, more optimistic 
about it, but the social peril presented itself so forcibly as to fortify what 
was no doubt a strong natural inclination in him to regard as a ministry 
any course of life he might pursue. 

For it is obvious that Tennyson deliberately dedicated himself as a 
poet to what he conceived to be the service of humanity. It would be 
clear enough if we had nothing but his works to go on; every sort of 
lesson is inculcated in terms, and there is a pervading set intention to 
present the elevating and to avoid the deliberately noxious. His political 
verses are a sort of companions to the works of Walter Bagehot. He was 
a principal agent in that process of “ reconciling religion and science ” 
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which the contemporaries of Darwin deemed to be necessary, bridging 
the gulf between Bishop Wilberforce and Bradlaugh. With every volume 
he gave his readers draughts of medicine labelled ‘‘ Law and Order,” 
4 Constitutionalism,” “Evolutionary Reform,” “The Limits of Feminism,” 

International Amity,” ‘“‘ Enlightened Imperialism,” “ Enlightened Paci- 
fism,”’ “ Enlightened Self-defence,” ‘‘ The Necessity of Theism.” No 
poet has made it more clear that he was delivering a message to his 
age and what the message was. One sometimes has the feeling that, though 
Bacon could not have written Shakespeare, he might have written a good 
many passages in Tennyson. But those who care for it may find more 
evidence than this of the nature of his ambition. ‘‘ My father would say,” 
writes his son, ‘‘‘ One must distinguish from among the poets the great 
sage poets of all, who are both great thinkers and great artists, like 
/Eschylus, Dante, and Goethe.’ ” He always meant, if possible, to be one 
of those. He said in terms that a poet’s comments on public affairs should 
be ‘ statesmanlike ” ; he conceived of himself as what Arthur Hallam 
would have been : 


A potent voice in Parliament, 
A steadfast pillar in the storm, 


who should be occupied with : 


Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes. 


““ Moliere,”’ he said, “‘ is the greatest French poet : he is so sane.’ The 
judgment may be disputed ; but the reason given is significant. At the 
call of conscience Tennyson cultivated sanity and set himself to pro- 
mulgate what he believed to be the counsels of sanity. He was during 
the greater part of his writing hours dominated by his sense of 
responsibility. 

He dedicated himself : he was to interpret and to guide, to console and 
to uplift his own age. It may well be argued—the question will not be 
discussed here—that his success in that enterprise was such as to have 
_ justified his decision: that he was of immense value. It is impossible 
precisely to assess the influence of those great Victorian writers who, in 
an age of transition, spent their lives fighting materialism, or undisciplined 
and ignorant idealism, or both : but it is certain that none was more widely 
influential than Tennyson. It is difficult to put one’s finger on particular 
places and say that here and there are the social fruits of his thought. 
But it was not for nothing that for a generation he was quoted in every 
pulpit, in every scientific work, and by every political party, which found in 
him the expression of those elements of truth and justice which it was 
most certain that it possessed. And he was no mere sounding-board, no 
harp vibrating to every wind that blew. He did think, his thought 
was as independent as any man’s, and, familiar though much of it has 
grown, we have only to read the acknowledgments paid to it by contem- 
poraries of undisputed eminence and originality in every sphere of work 
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to realise that he actually took a considerable share in influencing public 
opinion, and that if we hold that his particular views were salutary in 
that age, his influence was one to which our civilisation must owe a great 
debt. The mere “ spell-binding ” effect of his great treasury of phrases 
which became familiar to millions must have been immense: but those 
who thought themselves took him seriously as a thinker, He made 
scientists pause and politicians reflect : he was in his poetry a link between 
every sort of professional world, a sort of club, or even church, in which 
the soldier met the don, and the street-corner revolutionist the Cabinet 
Minister. Even Herbert Spencer, whom we cannot imagine perusing any 
poet of our own day, read him, found interest in him, and sent him The 
Principles of Psychology as a sort of expansion of a stanza in The Two Voices. 
If the records of controversial literature be a test, he coloured the specula- 
tion—which presumably means moulding the actions—of his day as no 
other thinker in England has ever done : if his principal tenets are accessible 
in the works of other writers he remains just as important as a channel. 
If—as it will be presently contended—he became a “ sage ”’ rather contra 
naturam, he certainly did the purely contemporary part of a sage’s work. 

But the permanence of his achievement, the poetic quality of his work 
was beyond doubtadversely affected by his conception of his function. Tothe 
first and most obvious point attention has already been drawn. He argued ; 
he made “ pronouncements ” on matters of topical interest. Froude said 
he had “ this relative superiority even to Shakespeare, that he speaks the 
thoughts and speaks to the perplexities and misgivings of his own age”: 
but superiority of that kind could only exist in the eyes of his own age. 
Much of his genuine work has a tinge of this ephemeral interest ; and the 
consciousness of a mission led him to write a good deal that was not 
poetry and was not born in the conditions that make for poetry. He was 
angry when people thought he had written the Ode on the Duke of Wellington 
to order merely because he was Poet Laureate ; but he certainly wrote a 
good deal that never came from a poetic state of mind and heart. The 
best-known illustrations are the best to recall. Phrases like ‘“‘ one flag, one 
fleet, one throne,” and 

Freedom broadening slowly down 
From precedent to precedent 


are admirably terse statements of fact, or supposed fact ; they became 
current coin because they summarized current opinions ; and being in 
verse they had that kind of mnemonic value which attaches to all sorts of 
other metrical statements, such as “‘ Thirty days hath September.” The 
rational Tennyson held that theory about freedom ; but this phrase does 
not suggest that it exalted him. Phrases more imaginative can be found 
by the score in Bagehot and in Burke ; this image is the sort of thing 
which Mr. Winston Churchill, in his graver moments, can equal and often 
better. Hundreds of Tennyson’s lines are simple statements of the sort, 
often turned with consummate elegance, but made in cold blood : lines 
which he could have written at any hour of any day as a man writes a 
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leading article. Nobody, it may be admitted, ever concocted verses more 
dexterously ; but concoction is conccction. The civic sense may lead a 
man to burn a good poem ; if that alone leads him to write a poem, he 
cannot expect it to be a good one. 

And no doubt the practice of manufacturing verse for conscience’ 
sake encouraged the habit of manufacturing verse which had no surface 
relations with controversy. Only such a habit could explain the dull dead 
series of his worst poems, works only redeemed by beautiful natural 
similes drawn from his notebook and pinned, like butterflies, to artificial 
surroundings. He faked ; he is not all of a piece ; much of his writing did 
not really come out of himself. That is where he differed from poets of 
a less sophisticated kind. If you really like Wordsworth, knowing what 
is good Wordsworth, you will still have an affection for bad Words- 
worth ; but nobody who knows the difference between good and bad likes 
bad Tennyson. And there is a great deal of it. There might be less : it is 
unfortunate that the authorised editions always open with the false and 
feeble juvenilia written before he could reasonably be expected to know 
whence poetry comes. But we can find wildernesses of tedious verse in 
him without resorting to puerilities of the type of 

Smiling, frowning, evermore 
Thou art perfect in love-lore, 
' Ever varying Madeleine. 
Many of his short poems are empty prettinesses ; there are unreadable 
acres in The Princess; his shorter tales are mostly novelettes with but a 
semblance of life. They give the impression that they proceeded merely 
from the reflection, “‘ It is now time to compose another narrative,” but 
there are other weaknesses in them than those which spring from lack 
of inspiration. There is not only no life in narratives like Dora, Audley 
Court, Walking to the Mail, The Lake: not only are the patches of 
beautiful embedded description surrounded by dull tracts of skilfully 
versified prose, but stories and characters embody thoughts and ideals 
which we find trivial and foolish. If it be difficult to understand how the 
artist of The Lotos-Eaters could become the artist of The May-Queen, it 
is also difficult to understand how the brain which conceived Lucretius 
and The Vision of Sin could be satisfied with the superficial saccharini- 
ties which are held up for admiration in those stories. It is those tales 
that have led the hasty to form an impression of Tennyson as a sentimental 
confectioner of prettiness who loved the mawkish, and who particularly 
liked simpering and blushing girls. There certainly does seem to have 
been an odd strain in his attitude towards women. His pictures of them 
are frequently suited to be pendants to the pictures of Mr. Marcus Stone. 
They are to be found among the roses ; their eyes are “a bashful azure’; 
their fond lovers will indicate their Arcadian tastes in phrases like : 
While dreaming on your damask cheek, 
The dewy sister-eyelids lay. 


There must have been in Tennyson some inclination towards that kind 
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of clinging, blushing, speechless maiden in muslin, the notion of whom 
has been found repellent by a generation which asks that women 
should have, at least something of Rosalind’s, if not something 
of Penthesilea’s, spirit. He was, as a story-teller, preoccupied with 
the mere surface of courtship, and could fittingly close with ‘“‘ There 
comes a sound of marriage bells’”’; and he resembled other writers 
of sentimental novelettes in this that he continually recurred, for a 
plot—though without ever properly exploring the situation—to the 
love of a person of higher social status towards one of lower. The subject 
of The Lord of Burleigh was almost an obsession with him : when it wasn’t 
a village maiden it was a miller’s daughter or a gardener’s daughter or a 
nurse’s daughter. Whatever may have driven him to these stories, so 
commonplace and superficial in treatment, it may at least be supposed 
that his usual avoidance of any deeper treatment of the relations between 
people, and of the passion of man for woman in particular, was due to 
that habit of restraint which his sage’s conscience engendered. When we 
come to a poem like Lucretius or The Vision of Sin we wonder what has 
been happening : we do not want all poetry to be as grim as this, but, at 
least, we have a feeling that the poet is letting himself go and telling the 
truth. Usually we have the sense that he is not telling the truth and is 
afraid to let himself go. Every word must be weighed ; no word must be 
spoken which could do harm ; temperance was what the people most 
needed, and temperate the poet must be; it was very seldom that he let us 
see his own more violent emotions, and he smoothed such things over when — 
writing of other people. The sense of obligation probably led him also to 
think that he must write stories that the whole population would understand 
and like. The result is a hothouse feeling ; a feeling of stuffiness ; a need 
of wind, sun, and rain. And the practice of grave responsibility has con- 
tributed towards the picture, partly false, of him which many of the present 
generation have formed. He set up a plaster cast of himself, and they see 
him as a plaster-cast Bard, noble of brow, wide of eye, firm of mouth, 
full-bearded. He was not unassisted in the operation. Even in early 
days it is evident that he had very little criticism and a good deal of 
adulation from his friends. ‘‘Vex not thou the poet’s mind, With thy 
shallow wit . . . Thou cans’t not fathom it” was a juvenile straw 
which showed which way the wind might be expected to blow. He was 
already on the way to a pompous attitude and a pontifical position. 
The Cambridge set were determined to send him forth on his mission, — 
and spoke of him everywhere as a portent. His intimate friends in 
later life were not artists, and conspired to put him on a pedestal. He 
was “the Bard” to them, and they would have left him uncriticised, 
even if he had not, as he had, grown hyper-sensitive to criticism. That 
very sensitiveness, possibly, was accentuated by the difficulty of his self- 
imposed task of philosopher and guide: at any rate, it was there. Very 
likely he often forgot to criticise, or to remember, himself : certainly his 
sense of humour was often out of employment. But never did Tennyson 
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become as serene as Goethe was and as Sophocles—to whom as a social 
influence Jebb compared him—may be supposed to have been. The 
weight of Empire might rest on him; he might correspond with Mr. 
Gladstone about the need of coupling a Redistribution Bill with the 
Franchise Bill; he might regret that he had not had a peerage when 
young enough to speak in the House of Lords ; he might consort with all 
the gravest seniors in all the Services and professions ; he might, restrained 
by conviction, write a great deal of verse which could have been the work 
of a curate in whose mouth butter wouldn’t melt. But there was something 
in him beyond the Laureate burdened with the cares of office, the 
responsible Bard who put things into verse that were proper to prose, 
and refused to publish one line of prose because be thought it might 
impair the sacred mystery of his Bardship. And there were elements in his 
personality and in his tastes to which he did not allow free play, and which 
would have produced a larger volume of great poetry had he allowed 
them free play. 

Tennyson’s Life by his son is a work of great value and interest, the 
fruit of immense industry and devotion. But there is a great deal left out 
of it. The poet himself was always vehement against the disclosure of dead 
writers’ private lives : he complained (in his son’s words) that “‘ the world 
likes to know about the roughnesses, eccentricities, and defects of a man 
of genius, rather than what he really is.” But if too much is concealed we 
can never know what a man is. We know that the serene, stately, almost 

_priestly personage who paces across the pages of the Lzfe is not, in externals, 
like the Tennyson whom the old among us still remember : that black, 
swarthy, unkempt old gipsy, with fierce eyes, who could be so gruff and 
so caustic and so silent. He was not always what he was at eighty: the 
beautiful young Tennyson of Lawrence’s too-little known portrait probably 
had other ways, equally unfamiliar to us. At all events, the portrait in | 
the Life is a conventional Academy portrait, a representation at once more 
and less than human. And if we are not shown the Tennyson who talked 
to people, still less are we shown the Tennyson who communed with 
himself. He was one of the most reserved of men: it is likely that few 
materials exist on which a history of his true inner mind, /a vraie verite, 
could be based. Was he or was he not conscious throughout life of an 
internal struggle between two Tennysons? There is an early letter of 
Arthur Hallam’s to him which contains this significant passage : 

You say pathetically, ‘‘ Alas for me! I have more of the Beautiful than the 
Good.” Remember to your comfort that God has given you to see the difference. 
Many a poet has gone on blindly in his artist pride. 

We see him here putting duty and liking in opposition, fearful of following 

beauty, in distress about the course he should pursue. It is likely that the 

fight there indicated went on throughout life : the conflict between tem- 

perament and conscience, between natural genius and conviction, between 

the responsible Bard and the born romantic. He cannot but have been 

permanently aware of that self which said that “ Keats, had he lived, 
3M 
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would have been the greatest of us,”’ and confessed to having been haunted 
all his life with the words, ‘‘ far, far away,”’ as well as the self which 
deliberately laboured to be “‘a great sage poet.”” The teachers—though 
Shakespeare, except in so far as all tender, generous, and tolerant men 
must be, was not one of them—may be the greatest of poets. It may have 
been inevitable that Tennyson, in the era of the Reform Bill, should 
have been forced to think of his social duty first and foremost. The fact 
remains that his genius was not of the austere kind ; that the unique part 
of him was not made to expound a gospel (whether sane or insane) like 
Shelley, nor to discuss women’s emancipation like John Stuart Mill, 
nor to tell village tales like Jane Austen. It is not for us to despise their 
moral rectitude, but it is certain that neither he nor Arnold—he less than 
Arnold—were born to be prophets. I do not suggest for a moment that 
any theme in the world may not be the subject of great poetry: but 
poetry, to be true poetry, and of permanent interest must grow out of a 
man naturally. Moral and political themes have moved other poets: they 
sometimes inspired Tennyson himself. But unless a man’s work springs 
from emotion, from things powerfully felt, it is as poetry worthless : and 
the things which moved the Poet Tennyson most powerfully and surely 
were not usually the things with which the Sage Tennyson was most 
concerned, and the Sage Tennyson frequently prevented the Poet ‘Tenny- 
son from feeling and writing as he was naturally inclined to do. It is 
a matter of common observation that the early volumes of 1842 contain 
a far larger proportion of 'Tennyson’s finest work than do the voluminous 
pages which followed them, and that many of those of his poems which 
most clearly “ live’ were written in his twenties. But almost all his best 
work, whether early or late, is the work which is least like a “ sage’s.” 
We can only write beautifully when the heart is welling with spontaneous 
love. It isnot by the moral framework but by its landscapes that The Palace 
of Art lives: the things which preserve it are those very things which 
Tennyson’s “ soul” is telling him, in the poem, to turn his back on. 
If the sensuous enjoyment of beauty were the devil, it was to the devil 
that ‘Tennyson sang his best tunes. St. Agnes Eve, The Lotos-Eaters, The 
Morte d’ Arthur, the songs in The Princess: with none of these has the 
sage the remotest connection: in fact he may have disapproved of them 
as tending to stimulate the cultivation of an enervating melancholy. 
Tennyson at his poetic best is not a rugged prophet, but the most lan- 
guorous and lamenting of the romantics. Arnold found the crown and 
essence of romanticism in the lines : 
Some lady of the lake 
Lone-sitting by the shores of old romance. 

The lines, though Wordsworth’s, might have been Tennyson’s: it is 
curious that when he is at his best that very picture, the picture of a lonely, 
usually deserted, lady in beautiful surroundings is recurrent with him. 
There are the two Marianas; there is Ginone: there is The Lady of 
Shalott. The Dream of Fair Women is a collection of them, and the forlorn 
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Guinevere at the end of the Idylls may properly be grouped with them. 
Even as a good poet Tennyson was more versatile than any English poet 
since Shakespeare. The author of The Lotos-Eaters wrote The Revenge, 
The Talking Oak, The Northern Farmer, and Will Waterproof’s Monologue. 
But in the majority of his good poems he is very closely akin to Keats on 
the one hand and the Pre-Raphaelites on the other. The spectacle of courage 
gave him unusually fiery vigour when he wrote The Revenge and a few 
other poems ; as a rule if he wishes to convey an impression of strength in 
action he tries to do it by crowding his incorrigibly quiet rhythms with 
an abnormal number of consonants in the manner of “ clang battleaxe 
and clash brand.”” He was fundamentally a poet of the other kind. In very 
little of his best work does the “ Victorian outlook ” which is so much 
disliked appear. The passages most admired in his political and philo- 
sophical poems are landscape settings or images drawn from nature ; of 
his songs the best, such as Break, Break, Break and Tears, Idle Tears, are 
spontaneous cries produced by a sorrow which is as universal as it is 
unreasoning. 

Grief here moved him, as it did often during the years which saw the 
product of his most genuine inspirations being poured into the mould of 
In Memoriam ; as it did when he wrote In the Garden at Swainston and 
In the Valley of Cauteretz. “‘ It came in a moment,” he said of one of them ; 
of many of his poems he could not even have said that the nucleus of them, 
the first seminal lines, came in a moment. They were set-pieces originating 
in the reasoning faculty; they were composed with prodigious skill ; 
many of them “ interested ” his contemporaries ; but his habit of com- 
position, encouraged by this conception of his task, has resulted in the 
present appearance of his collected works, an appearance as of a basket 
of flowers shrivelled by the fumes and smirched by the soot of Victorian 
civilisation. 

But he remains. This article was begun with the object of calling atten- 
tion to his merits, to the mass of his good poetry, which has recently been 
too much questioned and too much ignored. It has resolved itself largely 
into an attempt to diagnose some of his defects ; but it is perhaps as well 
frankly to admit them if one desires to say that the attempts to deny him 
a place among the great English poets are ridiculous. Not all even of 
his ‘“ philosophical” poetry was written ceremonially or is of ephemeral 
interest. In Memoriam, not only communicates a strong and ageless 
human feeling, it is not only crowded with perfect landscapes, but it 
presents the problem of Time and Eternity in a manner in which it must 
present itself to many brooding spirits in all generations. That poem, in 
its essence, does not date at all. It is true that certain of its details would 
not have been present had the bones of the plesiosaurus never been dis- 
covered : but in essentials the objects of Tennyson’s contemplation and 
the processes through which he goes are part of the permanent experience 
of the race. There is nothing outworn in it ; it is as fresh as ever it was ; 
its argument will constantly be repeated so long as men think of love and 
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death and God ; it was repeated last year, in The Undying Fire, by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, through all its stages up to the purely subjective and emotional 
conclusion. There is no nobler elegy,and no more genuine or better-shaped 
record of spiritual experience of the kind, in the language. He might, given 
his emotional faculties, have produced more lovely songs: he produced 
some, and the exquisite poems mentioned in the last paragraph do not 
exhaust the catalogue of his complete and perfect works from Mariana to 
Crossing the Bar (which he wrote at eighty-one), whilst passages of pure 
poetry are scattered even in the most sterile places. His achievement as a 
poet was great, though it might have been greater ; his gifts of sight and 
speech, both those which work spontaneously and those which are con- 
sciously exercised, were extraordinary. Except when he was utterly 
uninspired by his theme he could not help writing exquisite music ; even 
when he was manufacturing he wrote the artificial style—the style of the 
set funeral oration or the academic eulogy—more skilfully than any other 
man ever did. He used with ease an enormous vocabulary, yet scarcely ever 
an obscure or a too recondite word ; and the minuteness of his observation 
is only equalled by the exactitude with which he chooses words to convey 
precisely what he sees. Many of his irreplaceable phrases about natural 
phenomena have become a part of our speech. Any detail in nature from 
a stormy sky to the black buds of the ash excited him, and was noted and 
recorded by him in words which could not be changed except with loss, 
though another poet might have seen with other eyes and made pictures 
of another kind. Occasionally the neatness with which he places every 
outline and colour is almost intolerable, especially when, as was his habit, 
he transferred into not wholly appropriate surroundings some picture 
from nature which had gone into his notebook by a Welsh waterfall, on 
an East Anglian shore, or “‘ in the museum at Christiania.”” But the exacti- 
tude of his descriptions of detail is usually as satisfying to the artist as 
to the natural historian. He could describe anything. We may go beyond 
skies, trees, birds, and flowers, and find him describing a pasty : 
And half cut down, a pasty costly made, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay 


Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedded and injellied. 


If one is not hungry its realism makes one physically sick. He knew what 

he could do ; often he took pains to redeem a bad poem by “ imbedding ” — 
good landscapes in it, frequently at the close where they left the reader 
happy. They are scattered everywhere ; he would make a note about a 
flower and use it as an image in a poem on the British Constitution ; it 
is incongruous, but it remains good in itself. Sometimes his work suffers 
from his method. The note-book is dangerous. Coleridge said : ‘‘ A poet 
ought not to pick nature’s pocket : let him borrow, and so borrow as to 
repay by the very act of borrowing. Examine nature accurately, but write 
from recollection; and trust more to your imagination than to your 
memory.” ‘Tennyson did not always obey this injunction ; but even when 
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he failed to do so there is pleasure to be derived from seeing through 
his eyes. Many of his descriptive phrases have the added power of 
Suggesting more than they say, and he was as great a master of the set 
complete landscape as of the detail. There are few of the Jdylls and few 
pages of In Memoriam where one does not find a complete scene seized 
and made perpetual. The whole English countryside, the whole English 
climate, are within his covers; until Mr. Bridges he has had no rival 
in perception or in delineation. Tennyson’s landscapes are the work of 
a man whose subtle sense told him, when he was writing Mariana, to 
substitute ‘‘ pear ” for “‘ peach ” in the lines : 


The rusted nails fell from the knots 
‘That held the peach to the gable-wall. 


Every feature is in its place, every epithet seems, and for a poet of this 
kind is, the one epithet. This gift was fully developed from the start. 
The Gardener's Daughter is a sickly and unconvincing poem. There is a 
good deal in it in the key of : 


Ah, one rose, 
One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cull’d, 
Were worth a hundred kisses press’d on lips 
Less exquisite than thine. 


But it is there we find as clear a picture as he ever gave : 


A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirr’d with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 

Crown’d with the minster towers. 


He called Virgil a ‘“‘ lord of language’; he was certainly one himself. 
Where he fails, where his words are dull (or as frequently happens, too 
pompously magniloquent) it is where he is writing without inspiration, 
where the balloon of language sags for want of inflation. Let a poet’s 
language be considered, but the impulse behind it must be genuine. But 
whenever the impulse was strong he could do everything that could be 
done with words ; not only were they perfectly chosen for the making 
of distinctions, but he had mastered them for every sort of elegance of 
expression, and he never had an imaginative conception to which he was 
not equal. He was, as a rule, an elaborate and an ornamental writer. 
He was unconsciously parodying himself when he said of Edwin Morris 
** Poet-like he spoke”: 


My love for Nature is as old as I ; 
But thirty moons, one honeymoon to that, 
And three rich sennights more, my love for her. 


When in Amphion he defended the poet, who was a humble mountain- 
weed as against him who was “ half-conscious of the garden squirt,”’ he 
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certainly was not defending himself. Unlike Keats’s in the Odes, his art 
did not altogether conceal itself. The slightest chilliness and one 1s con- 
scious of the screwed-up eye and the search for the (somewhat too plentiful) 
adjective. But his talent for ornament was very great, and he had an 
Elizabethan gift for that sort of trope which is so imaginative as hardly 


to deserve the name: 
Sighs 
Which perfect Joy, perplex’d for utterance, 
Stole from her sister Sorrow. 


It is a figure akin to the famous one in Browne’s Urn-Burial : 
“The brother of Death daily haunts us with dying mementoes.” 
One reads that sort of thing with a shock of delight, and in Tennyson one 
finds it continually. All his gifts, and all his faults, were exhibited in the 
ambitious work which was so eulogised in his day, and has been so 
neglected in ours. The defects of the Idylls of the King are many and 
obvious. “‘ Nature brings not back the Mastodon ’’; an epic is difficult ; 
and if Tennyson refused to write about Job because he could not do 
better than his original he might equally have shrunk from a comparison 
with Malory. The moral compulsion was so strong on him that he 
produced in King Arthur a hero who, although he was confessed the 
‘ideal man ” of Mr. Gladstone, gives the ordinary reader a chill. We 
prefer Lancelot ; we are sure that ‘Tennyson’s Guinevere would not have 
betrayed Tennyson’s Arthur had Arthur not been inhuman to her. Yet 
even Arthur is often the mouthpiece for noble speeches ; many of the 
subordinate characters are remarkably vivid ; some of the subordinate 
stories are deliciously told ; and “the best things are done best.” It is 
not only that these stories are strewn with classic lines such as 


> The wide-wing’d sunset of the misty marsh 

an 
Fall, as the crest of some slow-arching wave, 
Heard in dead night along that table-shore, 
Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves 
Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud 
From less and less to nothing. 


It is also that there are sustained passages where not only is the eye 
delighted with pictures and the ear with music but the heart is held in 
suspense by the doubtful issue of human struggle or the tragic close of 
long and heroic action. Lancelot and Elaine is not a mere tapestry ; the 
parting of Arthur and Guinevere may move even those whom Arthur’s 
composure revolts ; and the most complimentary thing one can say of 
the last idyll is that it is still vivid and still eloquent when one has read 
for the tenth time the incomparable chapter of Malory. Tennyson was 
not primarily a story-teller, and his narrative verse does tend at times to 
settle down into an even croon. But many of his detractors would do 
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well if they could make their stories move as straightforwardly as the 
Idylls move, and better if they could contract something of the chival- 
- rous spirit that informs the Jdylls. 

The pure fountain of his poetry did not flow freely ; his aims were 
divided ; his personality is likely to command rather respect, mingled 
with slight irritation, than ardent affection. Poets will write poems about 
Shelley and Keats, but nobody will ever write a poem or play (at any rate, 
a good one) about Tennyson. But—as would be clearly seen were an 
adequate selection (in which much from the /dylls would be included) to 
be made—he left a great deal of beautiful, and some superb, poetry which 
communicates the permanent pleasures of the race and expresses the 
deepest feelings of its heart, and which will stir and delight men in every 
age. And as a conscious craftsman his contemporaries were not far wrong 
in mentioning him in the same breath as Milton. 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


= HE LIBRARY,” a quarterly magazine which Sir John MacAlister has 
carried on for thirty years, has now been transferred by him to the Biblio- 
graphical Society, which has incorporated it with its Transactions. ‘These, 
therefore, will now be issued quarterly instead of biennially, as has lately 
been the practice. The objects of this fusion are, firstly, to enable book- 
lovers to economise, and, secondly, to give readers of papers to the Bibliographical 
Society an earlier publication for their labours. I have just received Number 1 of the 
new series of The Library. It is an interesting one, in which the chief article is a paper 
on Travesties of Shakespeare’s Plays, by R. Farquharson Sharp ; apparently parody 
of Shakespeare—intentional parody that is—was hardly known before the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, but between 1792 and 1895 Mr. Sharp has been able to 
trace fifty-nine travesties, eighteen of them of Hamlet. Mr. F. W. Bourdillon writes 
Some Notes on Two Early Romances—Huon de Bordeaux and Melasine, and the rest 
of the journal is taken up with the twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Bibliographical 
Society, and with reviews of books. Unlike most of the publications of the Society, 
The Library can be obtained by non-members ; it is published at the Oxford University 
Press, and the subscription is 10s. 6d. a year. 


* * * * * * 


Another publication which I have received is Number 4 of the second volume of 
The Fournal of the Welsh Bibliographical Society, dated May, 1920. Wales publishes 
several antiquarian and scientific magazines of its own, and does them very well. 
The number I have before me at present is excellently printed and turned out. In 
it Professor J. E. Lloyd writes on John Thomas : A Forgotten Antiquary, who was 
headmaster of Beaumaris School from 1766 until his death at the age of thirty-three 
in 1769 ; the Rev. A. O. Evans prints a long letter, partly in Welsh and partly in 
English, written in 1806 by Humphrey Parry, of Hackney, and dealing with the 
Welsh language and poetry. There is a note by Mr. J. A. Bradney on Flamma Sine 
Fumo : or Poems Without Fictions. By R. W. (Rowland Walkyns) (1662), 12mo0, a 
book which has at any rate a good title ; and there are other notes. The secretary 
of the Welsh Bibliographical Society is Mr. D. R. Phillips, 15 Chaddesley Terrace, 
Swansea. 

* * * * * a 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


Cates has during the last few years come to be known as “‘ The City of Dreadful 
Knights”; yet those who were at the Huth sale (of which a fuller account 
will be found further on in these Notes) were reminded that it is also an intellectual 
centre when they saw a nice series of books relating to Wales knocked down 
to the Cardiff Central Library, possibly even (though I do not know _ this) 
through the kind offices of some of the knights in question. The books bought for 
the library were The Welchman’s Protestation, The Welchman’s Last Petition,and The 
Welshman’s Answer to that False Petition, the three in one volume, 4to (1641) ; The 
Welchman’s Winning-Piece, 4to (1642); The Welshman’s New Almanach and Prag- 
nostication, 4to (1643) ; The Valiant Welsman, or, The True Chronicle History of the 
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Life and Valiant Deeds of Caradoc the Great, 4to (1663) ; The Welch Man’s Catechism : 
or Taffy’s Instructions, 8vo (1703) ; The Mysterie of Iniquitie, or, A remarkable Relation 
of a Carmarthen-Shire Cause, the like was never heard in England before, nor is hoped 
will never be again, 4to (1655) ; and William Williams’s The King, And none under God, 
but the King, Can Save this Nation, 4to (1660). It is obviously right that these books 
should be in a Welsh public collection, and Cardiff is to be congratulated on its 
enterprise in buying them. 


* = *% *% * * 
NOTES ON SALES 


“ey sale of the Early English Tales, Novels, and Romances, from the Britwell 
Library, at Sotheby’s, on June 14th and 15th, brought in a total of over £17,000. 
Personally I cannot muster up much enthusiasm over books which are merely rare, 
and which, I feel convinced, I could not read were I to try ever so hard. Many of 
the romances are books of this sort, which have nothing to commend them but their 
scarcity, and, possibly, a quaintly-sounding title, such as Westward for Smelts, or 
the Waterman’s Fare of Mad-merry Westun Wenches, whose tongues albeit like Bell- 
clappers, they never leave ringing, yet their Tales are sweet, and will much content you. 
Written by Kinde Kit of Kingstone, black letter, 4to (1620), which sold for £50 (a 
better copy fetched £185 at the Huth sale) ; or, The Life of Long Meg of Westmunster, 
containing the mad merry prankes she played in her lifetime, not anely in performing 
sundrie quarrels with divers Ruffians about London, but also how valiantly she behaved 
her selfe in the Warres of Bulloigne, black letter, 4to (1636), which brought in £62 ; 
or even, Here begynneth a lyttell story that was of a trwethe done in the land of Geldus 
of a mayde that was named Mary of Tremegen Y' was the divels paramoure by the space 
of VII. yere long, black letter, 4to, n.d., printed at Antwerp by John Duisbrowghe, 
which was sold for £680. Of course there were also many books which were of real 
interest ; such, for instance, was a fine copy in two volumes, 4to, black letter, of the 
first edition (1567) of William Painter’s The Palace of Pleasure, for which the highest 
price of the sale, £1400, was paid by Mr. Sabin. Other remarkable books and their 
prices were the English translation of Francesco Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia, 4to 
(1592), £1010 ; The History of Kyng Boccus and Sydrache, 4to, n.d. (c. 1530), E500. 
William Adlington’s translation of The Golden Ass of Apuleius, first edition, 4to, 
black letter (1566), £605 ; Syr Degore, black letter, 4to, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
n.d., the only known copy, £710 ; and A ‘lyttel treatise of y* byrth and pheeye of Niarlyn, 
black letter, 4to, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1510, and also the only known 
copy, £710. Those who on Active Service had many more or less good dinners at 
the “ Hotel des Quatre Fils Aymon ” at Doullens, or knew the street of the same 
four brothers at Mons, may be interested to hear that The right plesaunt and goodly 
Historie of the foure Sonnes of Aymon, black letter, folio (1554), sold for £295. Aymon, 

I believe, was a poor knight who sent his four sons to the Holy Land riding upoa 


one horse. z : Z : 4 


Huth Library is no more. The final portion, covering the letters W to Z, 
Pe, Widsasa was sold for £15,600 at Sotheby’s on June 22nd to 25th. This 
brings the total realised for this wonderful collection up to nearly £280,000, not 
including the Shakespearean books, which were sold privately, and are now at Yale 
University. No doubt with these the value of the library as sold was well over 
£300,000, in addition to which Mr. Huth’s will allowed the British Museum to choose 
fifty volumes from his collection. In the final portion of the sale the highest individual 

rice was £1750, which was paid by Messrs. Maggs for The Dictes or Sayings of the 
id dotcphar, printed by Caxton in 1471. This copy was once in the British pier 
i 3 
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but was exchanged with Mr. Huth for a finer copy. When it was first in the hands 
of the British Museum it lacked six leaves (three being blanks). The three printed 
leaves were supplied from another copy, but the three blanks are still missing. ‘Thete, 
were two of these specially interesting and valuable books among the addenda. One, a 
quarto volume of seven plays by Greene, Marlowe, Lodge, and Cooke, from the Library 
of Charles II., and, with his cypher on the binding, fetched £510 ; the plays included 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (1630), Greene’s Tuquoque (1622), Doctor Faustus (1631), 
Edward LI. (1622), and The Few of Malta (1633). The other book was also a composite 
quarto made up of nine rare dramatic pieces. One of these was the extremely scarce 
New Custome of 1573, of which a less good copy, from Worcester College, was sold 
last April for £185, and other copies have fetched as much as £450. Masques by 
Ben Jonson, Thomas Jordan, Davenant, Lenton, Lilly, Carus, and others were also 
bound in this volume, which like the last came from Charles II.’s library. The bidding 
for this lot started at £145, and eventually reached £690, at which price Messrs. 
Quaritch bought the volume. 


* * ¥* * * * 


The author who was most fully represented in the Huth sale was George Wither, 
who was responsible for fifty-six lots. As I doubt whether so large a collection of 
Wither’s works has been sold for many years past, I think it may possibly interest 
readers of these Notes to see a table of the prices which these lots fetched. I will 
merely give in each case the title (or part of it), date of publication, size of the book, 
and the price: 


Epithalamia. 1612. 4to. £40. 

Abuses Stript and Whipt. 1613. 8vo. £22. 

Abuses Stript and Whipt, with A Satyre and The Shepheard’s Thinking. 

All 1615. 8vo. £35. 

A Satyre. 1614. 8vo. £209. 

A Preparation to the Psalter. 1619. Folio. £15. 

Works. 1620. 8vo. £17 tos. 

Exercises upon the First Psalme. 1620. 8vo. £21. 

Wither’s Motto. 1621. 8vo. £1 (poor copy). 

ee eee 1621, with Faire Virtue, 1622, and Juvenilia, 1622. 
vo. £50. 

Fuvenilia, 1633. 8vo. £10 Ios. 

Hymns and Songs of the Church. 1623. 4to. £20 10s. 

Hymns and Songs of the Church, 1623. 8vo. £6. 

Britain’s Remembrancer. 1628. 8vo. £8 10s. : 

The Psalmes of David. 1632. 12mo. £36. 

Emblems. 1635. Folio. £31. 

Haleluiah. 1641. 12mo. £40. 

Campo-Muse. 1643. 8vo (in fours). £5. 

Campo-Muse. 1643. 8vo (in eights). £1 145. 

Letters of Advice. 1644. 4to. £1 Ios. 

The Two Incomparable Generalissimos. 1644. Folio (1 sheet). £2 16s. 

Vox Pacifica. 1645. 8vo. £3 

Mr. Wither his Prophesie. (c. 1645.) 4to. £1 5s. 

The Doubtfull Almanack (spurious). 1646. 4to. £2 128. 

What Peace to the Wicked. 1646. 4to. £6 159. 

To the Most Honourable the Lords and Commons. 1647. Folio (1 sheet). 
14s. (defective). 

Major Wither’s Disclaimer. 1647. 4to. £2 123. 
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Amygdala Britannica. 1647. 4to. £o. 

Prosopopaia Britannica. 1648. 8vo. £5. 

Respublica Anglicana. 1650. 4to. £1 1s. 

The British Appeals. 1651. 8vo. £3. 

The Dark Lantern. 1653. 8vo. £4 158. 

Vaticinium Causuale. 1655. 4to. £1 10s. 
Epistolium—Vagum—Prosa—Metricum. 1659. 4to. £3 10s. 
Salt upon Salt. 1659. 8vo. £3 tos. 

Fides Anglicana. 1660. 8vo. £4. 

Furor-Poeticus. 1660. 8vo. {£1 Ios. 

Speculum Speculativum 1660 (1st impression). 8vo. £2 2s. 
Speculum Speculativum. 1660 (and impression). 8vo. £2 4s. 
A Triple Paradox. 1661. 8vo. £3 15¢. 

An Improvement of Imprisonment. 1661. 8vo. £3 125. 6d. 
Paralellogrammaton. 1662. 8vo. £1 15. 

Verses Intended to the King’s Majesty. 1662. 8vo. f11. 

A Proclamation in the Name of the King of Kings. 1662. 8vo. £3 155. 
The Prisoner's Plea. 1662. 8vo. £3. 

Tuba Pacifica. 1664. 8vo. £2 155. 

A Memorandum to London. 1665. 8vo. £5. 

Three Private Meditations. 1665. 8vo. £4 53s. 

Three Private Meditations. 1666. 8vo. £1 16s. 

Echoes from the Sixth Trumpet. 1666. 8vo. £2 128. 

Sighs for the Pitchers. 1666. 8vo. £1 18s. 

Vox et Lacrime Anglorum. 1668. 8vo. £2 45. 

Fragmenta Prophetica. 1669. 8vo. £12. 

Majesty in Misery. 1681. Folio (1 leaf). £2 2s. 

Divine Poems. 1688. 8vo. £9 Ios. 


To those whom this list bores I apologise. But there must be many collectors 
who have picked up a Wither volume or two, and who may be interested in this 
rough-and-ready guide to the current values of many of his works. 


* * * * * * 


Among other authors whose books were specially noticeable at this sale were 
- Edward Waller, Isaac Walton, Thomas Watson, John Webster, Thomas Weelkes, and 
his fellow-madrigalist, John Wilbye, and Sir Henry Wotton. A copy of the pirated 
octavo edition of Waller’s Works (1645) sold for £100, whereas the authorised first 
edition, also an octavo, published in 1645, only fetched £27. The series of the six 
first issues of The Compleat Angler, all that were issued in the author’s lifetime, 
only realised £686 in all, including £410 for the first edition, 8vo (1653) (an early 
copy with some liberal errors uncorrected), and £128 for the second edition, 8vo (1655). 
A set of these five first editions (without the 1664 reissue of the third edition) sold 
for 5900 dollars in New York last year, although the first edition was not quite so 
large as the Huth copy ; it was, however, in a contemporary binding, whereas the 
Huth copies were all rebound in modern bindings. Many books in this sale, indeed, 
would probably have fetched higher prices had not their late owner spent so much 
money on having them too beautifully rebound. Among the Wottons a copy of the 
not very common Letters of Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, first edition, 
8vo (1661), was sold for £6 5s. 


* * * * * * 


There were three copies of John Walton’s curious poem, Speculum Christiani ; one 
the edition printed by Machlinia about 1480, which fetched £350, and the other two, 
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sold for £75 and £105, fifteenth-century manuscript copies. If one may judge from 
the extracts given in the catalogue, the manuscripts seem to have been better texts 
than the printed version. Take this, for instance, from Machlinia’s edition : 


Thy goddes name in vanitee 

Thou schalt not take for wel nor woo 
Dismembre hym not that on rode tree 
For the was maade bothe blake and bloo, 


and compare with it this from the manuscript : 


Thi goddes name in vanyte 

Pou schalt not take for well ne wo 
ffals sweryng and vayne loke pt pu fle 
Yf pu to heven thenk to go. 


Perhaps it is a choice of evils, but I prefer the latter version. 
x * * % # * 


Of Americana there were also a few, among them an extremely rare book of verse, 
Roger Wolcott’s Poetical Meditations, being the Improvement of some Vacant Hours, 
8vo, printed at New London in 1725. This sold for £52. Edward Williams’s 
Virgo Triumphans : or Virginia richly and truly valued, first edition, 4to (1650), fetched 
£160, and the second issue, renamed Virginia: More especially the South part 
thus of, Richly and Truly valued, 4to (1650), £190. Alexander Whitaker’s Good Newes 
from Virginia, the original edition, 4to (1613), was bought by Messrs. Quaritch for 
£250. * * SS * * * 

I notice that Lord Rosebery bought at Sotheby’s recently a copy of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, six volumes, 1777-1778, presented by the 
author to Lord Sheffield. Ten years ago this copy, according to the Times, changed 
hands at £60, but Lord Rosebery had to pay as much as {150 for it. 

* 


* * ¥* * af 


Three imperfect Shakespeare folios were sold at Sotheby’s on June 16th. Two 
were copies of the second folio and sold for £30 and £15. The remaining one, a 
fourth folio, went for £46. These prices show the importance of “ condition ” 
in the saleroom at present. 


* * * * * * 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 


I MUST begin this section with a correction. Last month reference was made 
to a catalogue issued by “ Mr. Leslie Chaundy, of Oxford.”’ I should have said, 
it now appears, that this list was issued by the firm of L. Chaundy of Oxford, of 
2 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, with which Mr. Chaundy is no longer connected. 
He still has, however, his business at Oxford, with a London branch at 59 Davies 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, and he has recently issued two interesting catalogues, 
one, No. 41, consisting mainly of the final portion of the library of the late Dr. Daniel 
(Provost of Worcester College), and the other of ‘‘ A Few Choice Books, hastily 
catalogued.” Dr. Daniel’s books are a most interesting miscellaneous collection, in 
which I notice a copy of the sixth edition, folio, 1680, of Cowley’s Works. This 
copy bears out what was said recently in these Notes as to Cowley folios attracting 
especially the curious and scribbling pens of our ancestors, for on the fly-leaf is 
written in a seventeenth-century hand a satyrical poem in forty-two lines. 


I, A. WILLIAMS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TROLLOPE 


(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—In the engrossing article on Anthony Trollope, in your issue of this month, 

Mr. H.C. Harwood makes a statement which is likely to mislead readers not already 
familiar with the works of Fielding and Smollett, and from which, therefore, they 
may draw hasty and quite erroneous estimates of these novelists. It is a piece of 
criticism from which I strongly dissent. Towards the end of his article Mr. Harwood 
remarks : ‘‘ On the other hand, the earnest Trollopian who takes up modern fiction, 
like the smoker of fat pipes relaxing with a cigarette, will be amazed by the thinness 
and bitterness of the strange flavour. He will be scarcely better pleased with Trollope’s 
contemporaries; Fielding and Smollet will seem flippant and accidental.’ 'The 
italics are my own. Originality in criticism is always welcome, but originality of view 
at the expense of truth must be censured, and I declare that Mr. Harwood, as a critic, 
is here guilty of a very serious offence—that of misrepresentation. Can Fielding or 
Smollett (the name is spelt with two “‘t’s,” not with one), viewed in any light whatever, 
be conceived as flippant ? The assumption that one can apply this word unreservedly 
to works of wit and wisdom, of robust calibre, moreover, of remarkably intense 
observation of lusty life and mode of living ; can apply it to works recognised as 
classics even by those who would cavil at this or that in them, seems to me to stand 
badly in need of substantiation. If flippancy be granted as the characteristic quality 
in, say, Oscar Wilde’s work, or in some of Andrew Lang’s happy triflings, what are 
we to think when it is attributed to the novels of Fielding and Smollett, where the 
material is nothing if not solid humanity—‘‘ human, red matter,” as Stevenson so 
truly wrote of Meredith’s Egorst—and where the manner, though witty often and of 
a deliberate art at all times, is vigorous, classic, and elemental ? Then “ accidental,” 
whatever it may mean with regard to Smollett, is just the last word one would employ 
to characterise Fielding’s unquestionable command of form. It is exactly because 
Fielding refuses to be accidental that therein his greatness, as a constructor of fiction, 
primarily lies. Again, of course, it depends what construction Mr. Harwood puts 
upon the word “‘ accidental.” I do not wish to draw attention to these sad blunders 
in a carping spirit, but rather in the interest of those who may too readily mistake 
extravagant flings for acceptable pronouncements. : 

I am quite at a loss to understand Mr. Harwood’s gibe at modern fiction. ‘To what 
particular work or author does he refer when he writes of “ the thinness and bitter- 
ness of the strange flavour ’’ ? Is this intended to represent the multifarious nature 
of all modern fiction ? In a number of modern novels one can find as stout, and even 
‘« stodgy,” work as anything in Trollope, and in only too many of them the sweet 
frequently predominates over the bitter. And why “ strange flavour”? Perhaps to 
minds attuned exclusively to the Early-Victorian tradition, perhaps to “ earnest 
Trollopians,” all later developments must appear strange, otherwise it is difficult to 
account for any valid reasons why modern fiction should be thus labelled. One 
wonders if there be any modern novel as strange as Beckford’s Vathek, which saw 
the light about one hundred and thirty years ago.—Yours, etc., wr Wy. Papxer. 


6 Bute Mansions, Glasgow, W., July 8th. 
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(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I scanned with mild excitement Mr. Harwood’s article on Trollope to see if 
he had anything to say about The Duke’s Children, but I was disappointed. Indeed 
I fear it is lumped together with a mass of the “ nearly altogether bad.” 

Yet it has long been the faith of my family—Trollope is read by families rather 
than by individuals—that The Duke’s Children is one of the very best. In it we see 
the Duke of Omnium, a widower. Lady Glencorn is dead, the Duke has to cope 
with his daughter who wishes to marry a radical, and with his son, who not only 
becomes a Conservative (the Duke was a Palmerstonian Liberal, which made all the 
difference in those days) and takes to racing, but actually proposes to marry an 
American girl. Thus placed, the Duke becomes something much more than “ a roughly- 
carved figure of wood, never softened to reality” (Mr. Harwood’s phrase). Some 
of the scenes between Duke and heir are very human on both sides, and the American 
girl looks at one point like developing into a heroine quite beyond Trollope’s ordinary . 
scope. It is true the last fifty pages are miserable hack-work, but not worse than 
the last fifty pages of the much-praised Barchester Towers. 

Yet I have never seen a copy of this novel anywhere except our family copy, which 
was picked up second-hand some thirty years ago. I must assume Mr. Harwood 
has read it—but I wonder. 

I do not know if this is worth printing. It may start some good Trollopian on a 
voyage of discovery.—Yours, etc., Davip SOMERVELL. 

Dry Hill Road, ‘Tonbridge. 


¢-1O0;DO; MY DUTTS 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Your reviewer on page 376 writes : ‘‘ To-day, few people . . . could commend 

that passage of the catechism beginning, ‘'To do my duty in that state of life,’ 
except in a consciously combative and paradoxical spirit.” THE LONDON Mercury is not 
a theological journal, hence my only quarrel for to-day is that the writer did not com- 
plete his quotation with its ending, “‘ unto which it shall please God to call me.” The 
original connotation was surely active, not passive, and certainly within bounds 
combative. But unless the writer had in his mind the popular and extraordinarily 
widespread rendering “‘ unto which it has pleased God to call me,” it can hardly be 
said to need any paradoxical gloss. But I may be doing your reviewer an injustice, 
since I am not a thought-reader. 

I only write because the number of times I have seen the passage deliberately or 
unintentionally misquoted must now be running into three figures. As a fragment 
of our national literature it must be a promising candidate for, and, I think, possible 
winner of, the Most-often-misquoted-quotation Stakes.—Yours, etc., 


Meopham, Kent, July roth. G. A, Tare, 
[We hope our reviewer would not have misquoted had he further quoted. In any 


event, he was merely recording what he believed to be a fact, not expressing his 
own opinion.—EDIToR. ] 


FLAUBERT AND MR. STURGE MOORE 
(To the Editor of ‘Tur Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Moore, in THE LONDON Mercury for July, has written a letter which 
almost justifies his appropriation from Flaubert, if only one could accept without 
reservation his theory that “‘ He who gives the value has the right in art and life ” 
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(Hark to These Three). In that subtle brochure the contention that there is no property 
in art might have been buttressed by no less an authority than Goethe, who tells us 
(Eckermann, December 16th, 1828) of his “‘ gegenseitigen austausch ” with Schiller, 
and condemns over-curious individuals like myself as downright Philistines. “‘ Take 
the truth where you find it,” he concludes; but our present subject is an artist’s 
definite vision—a concrete thing—and I still have a lingering affection for the idea 
that those “ slender colonnades”’ in Flaubert formed the setting for a landscape 
whereof he alone holds the title-deeds. Still, it is obvious that Mr. Moore has given 
it “‘the value” since but for Micah the beauty would have remained inglorious. 
Certainly the English version seems the better ! 

“Is there any reason why the same sentences should not occur in two masterpieces?” 
asks Mr. Moore. I think not, though one of them would probably be of the Savonarola 
Brown order. One must agree with him that “‘ complete assimilation” is a rare 
experience, since it is obvious that first-hand vision is an advantage, as anyone knows 
who happens to contrast war poetry written by soldiers with the armchair efforts of 
those whose inspiration is the soldier’s letter.—Yours, etc., H. W. CRUNDELL. 


(This correspondence is now closed.—Ep1rTor.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF W. B. YEATS 
(To the Editor of THe LoNDON Mercury) 
IR,—Two omissions occur to me, viz. :—Poems : Second Series. A. H. Bullen, 
1909 ; and The Cutting of an Agate, published by the Macmillan Company of New 


York in 1912.—Yours, etc., W. MacDonatp MacKay. 
26 Lonsdale Road, Toronto, Canada, June 11th. 


MR. LE GALLIENNE 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—Will any of your readers please inform me of the dates, with particulars 

as to titles, of Richard le Gallienne’s contributions to Vanity Fair, London ? These 
were, I believe, partly published under the title The House of foy that is Gone. Any 
information will be much appreciated.—Yours, etc., W. MacDonaLtp MacKay. 


26 Lonsdale Road, Toronto, Canada, June 11th. 


PREVOST AND PROUST 
(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 

IR,—*‘ Impertinax,”’ on page 239 of your June number gives a good illustration of 

what is almost a rule, that the wildest flights of imagination have already been out- 
distanced by the cold feet of fact. Last autumn, just before the Prix Goncourt was 
awarded to the Feunes Filles en Fleurs, I wrote to a leading firm of London publishers, 
traditionally rather ‘‘ knowing” about literary events in Europe, to offer them a 
translation of M. Proust’s series of novels. The reply was, very courteously, that, 
after fullest consideration of all the facts, the firm considered that many of M. Marcel 
Prevost’s novels had already been Spies in English, and that the intelligent 

lic, on the whole, preferred them in French. 
Par Impertinax”’ is teil wrong in calling The Humphries Touch Mr. Frederick 
Watson’s extremely amusing first book ; his first extremely amusing book, possibly, 
but it had several forerunners.—Yours, etc., 'TRADUCTOR. 


_ London, June ist. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


MS exceptional programme of music, arranged by Rev. Dr. Fellowes, gave much 
pleasure to an audience of two hundred in the Society’s library. The intro- 
ductory paper contained much that was new concerning the Elizabethan madrigals 
and their composers, and claimed that English music of that period was second to 
none in Europe. The name has always been a puzzle, but support was given to 
the suggestion made by Professor Biadene, of Pisa University, that madrigal is derived 
from the medieval Latin (carmen) matricale and corresponds to folk-song. This 
particular musical form, borrowed from Italy, flourished in England between 1588 
and 1632, and Dr. Fellowes has just published an edition of the original song-books, 
of which the finest series is in Durham Cathedral. While very little church music 
was printed, much of the secular output was then published in single part-books, 
many of which survive in various libraries. By way of illustration six madrigals, 
two canzonets, and a ballet by Orlando Gibbons, Weelkes, Wilbye, Bateson, and 
Morley were admirably rendered by the English Singers. The art has never entirely 
died out in England, and Sir Frederick Bridge reminded the Fellows that the Old 
Madrigal Society, of which he was honorary conductor, was the oldest musical 
society in the world. Musical education must have sadly fallen off in this country 
since the days of Elizabeth, when it was usual for such elaborate compositions to be 
sung at sight. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE Annual Conference will commence at Norwich on September 6th, 1920. 

That bare announcement covers almost all the facts that yet are for publication ; 
but, as usual, many surmises are current. And, beyond use or wont, an air of 
excitement, almost of joyous speculation, is observable among Librarians. The 
further and outstanding facts that the rate limit has been removed and that the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education is President-elect explains 
and excuses anticipation. Mr. J. Herbert Lewis, M.P., follows in the way of many 
illustrious presidents. There have been men who were great librarians and biblio- 
graphers, men who were famous in the world of education, and others, as the Earl 
of Crawford and the Marquess of Dufferin, whose learning graced their rank and 
whose rank gilded their learning. But at Norwich, and perhaps for the first time 
since the Association was founded in 1876, the special importance of their President 
to every Librarian will arise from his connection with a department of Parliament. 
The direction of the destinies of British libraries is in the hands of the Board of 
Education, and it is of the first importance that the “ blest aspersion ” of a high 
official in that department shall “sleek the path” of this professional gathering. 
Other matters of much interest will arise from the presence of Colonel J. M. Mitchell 
Secretary to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and from the consequent discussion 
upon the great scheme for a general provision of Rural Libraries throughout the 
kingdom. ‘There will also be consideration of the new and great auxiliary of the 
Public Library, namely, the Technical and Commercial Department. The possi- 
bilities of this branch of work are not fully realised even by Librarians, and to the 
general public they are almost unknown. But their progress is assured, and if aided 
by the Central Library for Students (raised to the nth degree) they will lead to 
great results. ' 
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THE GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


A MEETING of this Association was held at University College, Gower Street, 
W.C., on Friday, July 2nd, 1920, when Mr. L. Dudley Stamp, M.Sc., A.K.C., 
F.G.S., read a paper on the beds at the base of the Ypresian (London Clay) in the 
Anglo-Franco-Belgian basin. Mr. Stamp gave a brief description of typical sections, 
showing the relation between the London clay and the Lower London tertiaries 
throughout the London “ basin.” He contrasted the distinctive fauna of the Black- 
heath beds with that of the underlying Woolwich beds, and compared them with 
that of the London clay basement bed. He referred to the reconstruction of geo- 
graphical conditions during Lower Eocene times, and pointed out the evidence of 
the gradual but intermittent uplift of the Weald and its effect on the deposition of 
the Eocene beds. He then went on to describe new and typical sections in Belgium 
and the close relation of the Oldhaven beds to the deposits of the London area. In 
the Paris “‘ basin,” too, there was a remarkable similarity of geographical conditions 
compared with London ; while the Sinceny beds—the homotaxial equivalents of the 
Blackheath (Oldhaven) beds—had a similar fauna and were formed under similar 
conditions. He referred to the connection of the Hampshire “‘ basin ” with the Paris 
“basin,” and gave brief notes on the fauna of the Blackheath-Sinceny beds. 

Mr. L. Richardson, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., read a paper on the stratigraphical and 
geographical distribution of the sponges of the inferior oolite of the West of England. 


THE ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


| Ea the course of his Presidential Address to the Royal Numismatic Society, on 
June 17th, Professor Sir Charles Oman said that his first term of office would be 
remembered as the period in which our silver coinage had suffered a lamentable 
depreciation in purity for the first time since the reign of Henry VIII. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, over-excited by the sudden rise in the price of silver during last 
winter, declared his intention of reducing the percentage of pure metal in our coins 
from 92 to 50 per cent. He was implored to take the more cautious policy of suspending 
coinage for a few months till the crisis should have passed. He proved deaf, however, 
to any argument, historical, moral, and economic. The re-coinage has been ordered. 
It has now proved to be wholly unnecessary, as the price of silver has fallen as rapidly 
as it rose, and now allows a handsome profit on a coinage of the old purity. Mean- 
while we have lost the old and proud boast that the quality of our silver coinage has 
remained unaltered since Queen Elizabeth redeemed and abolished the base groats 
and testoons of her father and brother. This was only another example of the 
‘unsympathetic policy of the Mint authorities, which never considers the moral any ° 
more than the artistic merits of their issues. It was on a par with the Chancellor’s 
refusal to listen to the Society’s plea for a distinctive peace issue to commemorate 
the victorious end of the war, and with the issue of a most hideous set of military 
medals and decorations for the Army and Navy. It was perhaps better to have a 
silver coinage only 50 per cent. pure than to have a paper coinage, as in so many 
countries. The ease and cheapness of production of the latter was a strong temptation 
to a government to pay its debts by the use of the printing-press and so to inflate 
the currency and drive up prices. The way back to honest money would, he feared, 
be long and difficult. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
EPLAY HOUSE, the new home of the Sociological Society, at 65 Belgrave Road, 
S.W.1, was officially opened on June 29th. The entry of the Society into its new 
quarters, after a period of diminished activity during the war, is an earnest of the 
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efforts of a few members of its Council to restore it to the position it occupied among 
the learned societies during the first half decade of its existence, from 1904 to 1909. 
It is likewise an attempt to take up in Great Britain, through the Sociological Review, 
the organ of the Society, the work of sociological discussion, analysis, and construction 
which the sociologists of the continent have been compelled to drop as a result of the 
war. The Society aims to provide intellectually a common ground—and physically 
a common meeting-place—upon which all workers who are concerned with social 
phenomena, either as students or as practitioners, may come together. An effort is 
being made to build up an Index Museum and a Working Library of Sociological 
Studies which will guide the student to the resources at hand in the great laboratory 
of London. Membership is open to all who are interested in sociological studies. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS | 


Gas appeal for a sum of money for the upkeep of Westminster Abbey again raises 
the question of whether reparation or restoration should be the object of the respon- 
sible authorities. To those who are outside “ anti-scrape”’ circles the distinction 
may not be at once apparent, and before we state the views of the Society in regard 
to this matter it is well to give a clear idea of that difference. The qualities which make 
an old building valuable are : 

1. Fine workmanship. 

2. The characteristics of age. 

3. The fact that the materials of which it is built were worked and put together 

by the men who designed the whole. 

4. The historic association with great events or great men. 

These are the qualities that the Society wish to retain, and these qualities are lost 
when reproduction work is done. That is the pith of the matter. 

England is fortunate in the fact that the architect at Westminster is a man excep- 
ey well qualified to deal with the situation ; while his advice is taken no harm will - 

e done. 

A practical instance of how repairs should be done is the Tower of St. Philip’s at 
Birmingham. This is a tower designed by Thomas Archer, M.P., in 1710, in the 
classic manner. It was built under conditions nearly approximating to those of to-day, 
and is therefore a more suitable case for restoration than is a medizval building, but 
it has not been restored. The cornice and capitals have lost their outline just as have 
many of the features at Westminster, but in spite of this no reproduction was 
attempted, and the work was limited to the checking of decay, and this was effected 
first by building up the crevices with sound material, a process which reminds a 
layman of stopping the holes in teeth ; and, secondly, by the applying of preservatives 
to the mouldering stone. The result is that the tower contains all the qualities which 
are enumerated above. What it has lost has been taken from it by time and not by 
man, which is an important distinction, for while time and weather steal the finish 
given by the builders they add a softening beauty that more than compensates for the 
theit. 

The Dean of Westminster’s appeal hints that the much-talked-of new Hall to house 
the memorial tablets which fill the Abbey is likely to meet his Chapter’s approval. 
Suggestions have been made that this should be built on the land to be cleared on the 
south of the Abbey. It is as regards this point that the Society feels more than a little 
anxious. It would welcome the clear space, but if it were a choice between the existing 
houses and the new building the Society would infinitely prefer to retain Abingdon 
Street and the houses in the neighbourhood. While the Society hopes that the Dean 
will obtain the full sum of money he requires, it feels that the public should be 
warned of this danger and not let it drop out of mind. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Salzburg, Fuly 1920. 


N Germany there is always a book which everyone is supposed to have read. 

This says almost nothing, of course, as to its merit. It even happens now and 

again to good books. Often, too, a writer toils for years in vain with works of 

growing importance to gain a success which, when he has at last despaired of 

it, some indifferent book throws into his lap. So it happened lately to Gustav 
Meyrink, a very remarkable writer, who oscillated between the style of Stevenson and 
the style of Conan Doyle. He seemed to laugh at the public, and, therefore, was not 
taken seriously by the public until he wrote Golem, a rough caricature of his own 
manner. During the war the book which everyone was supposed to have read was 
political—an attempt on the part of the Deputy Friedrich Naumann to please everyone, 
to mediate between the old Germany of music and philosophy and the new Germany 
of war and business, to dream of a German world-supremacy which was to rely 
chiefly on the spirit, and was only on occasion to avail itself of the help of force. It 
was, therefore, because it was as ambiguous as the opinions of the petite bourgeoise 
that the book won the approval of all the members of that class. Immediately after 
the war, however, two books of a quite different kind came into notice. Two deeply- 
considered books which made the highest demands on the seriousness, the spiritual 
discipline, and also on the patience of the reader had such a rapidly-spreading success 
as is usually accorded with us only to works of fiction of the blandishing sort. 

One of them is called The Downfall of the West, by Oswald Spengler. This title of 
itself fell in with public opinion, for if downfall is to be the fate of all the peoples of 
Europe, we shall be able to bear it more easily. Spengler is a professor ; and his book 
_ is nothing if not the work of a German professor. It is professorial in its profound 
learning ; it is professorial in the sureness with which the author makes use of and 
arranges the riches of his knowledge, imposes calm on the unruly mass of detail, and 
gives it order and shape. It is professorial in the solidity, strength, and strictness of 
its frankly Hegelian architecture. But it is professorial also in the audacity with which 
it stakes everything on a single card, on a single theory, on a single unproved and even 
unprovable thesis. And, finally, it is most professorial of all in this, against which 
Goethe could not too often warn the scholars of his time, that it elevates a fertile 
theory to the rank of a dogma. Goethe had much sympathy for any theory which 
allowed itself to be used as an aid towards the organisation of our knowledge. Science 
changes without intermission: new arrangements of our knowledge are always 
becoming necessary. Whoever puts up a new picture in his room is obliged to redis- 
tribute all the pictures he has, even perhaps to rearrange all his furniture. Every 
acquisition alters the aspect of the whole field. For such a reorganisation of knowledge, 
when the old order can no longer bear the pressure of new experiences, from time 
to time a new theory is needed, what Goethe was accustomed to call a fruitful aper¢u. 
An apercu is fruitful when it allows us to arrange what we know tidily, quickly, and 
conveniently. It has no more to do than to enable us to sort out the components of 
our knowledge, as we catalogue flowers according to the number of their stamens or 
letters under the names of their writers. But one should not attempt to make a picture 
of the world in strict accordance with one’s apergu; one ought not to think that the 
alphabetically-arranged letters are, on account of the arrangement, mystically related 
to one another. This error is one into which professors are apt to fall ; and Spengler S 
book tends to lead the reader in this direction. If a reader takes it with scepticism, 
saying to himself simply, “‘ Here is a very opportune and useful apergu, if we employ 
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it to assist us in arranging the facts of world-history again in a quite new perspective. 
By means of it we can learn to see many things that before were hidden from us, just 
as in different lights we see differently either a landscape or a woman —to such a 
reader this book will teach much ; it will give him the highest intellectual pleasure. 
But it has had such a fatal success that for the most part the German reader takes 
it literally, in the belief that here he can read our future as in a horoscope, on the 
unsupported word of the author that “in this book an attempt 1s made for the first 
time to determine the future course of history.” All history has then, above everything 
else, always the same theme that is always played by a new people. A young people 
always goes the eternal way from innocence to culture, and from culture to civilisation, 
which is the “ ineluctable fate” of culture—its culmination, but also necessarily its 
end. Civilisation is always a sign that a certain way of life has been exhausted, and 
that it is time for history to look round for a new, unused way of life. Every 
way of life must express itself, realise its inner possibilities, establish itself in the 
world. In the moment in which this is accomplished culture becomes civilisation, 
is ossified, is turned into stone, and may in this condition continue in existence for 
hundreds of years, but is no longer alive. So may we also perhaps continue to exist 
for hundreds of years, but only in a state of petrifaction. For that we Europeans are 
no longer alive seems to the author to be proved, since he sees in imperialism a 
“ typical symbol of the end.’’ And thus he reaches the individual and very remarkable 
contribution of his book to our thought, to his entirely original conception of “‘ con- 
temporaneity,”’ a conception which is most productive for the study of history and 
which, when one uses it, becomes most fascinating. In his sense of the word two things 
are “‘ contemporary ”’ when they express identical cultural situations. He adduces by 
way of example the manner in which the development of mathematics in the 
ancient world corresponds with the development of mathematics in modern 
Europe, and thus, for him, Pythagoras and Descartes, Plato and Laplace, Archimedes 
and Glauss are “‘ contemporaneous.” And so also to him in their art seem Polygnotus 
and Rembrandt, and so, again, Polykleites and Bach. In the same way he calls the 
Peace of Antalkidas in the year 386 before Christ and the Peace of Paris of 1763 
““ contemporaneous.” In the advance towards culture and beyond it to civilisation 
there appear again at the same point of time the same forms of religion, art, politics, 
society, economics, and science which fulfil themselves in the same way, are extin- 
guished in the same way and always bring forth men of the same kind. The Protes- 
tantism of the ‘ Abendland ” corresponds to the dionysiac religion of the ancient 
world, English Puritanism is in Europe the counterpart of Islam in the Arabic world. 
Spengler even dares to make the bold pronouncement that “‘ the fourth century, 
beginning with Alcibiades—who has in him much of the imperial ambition of 
Mirabeau, Napoleon, and Byron—and ending with Alexander, is the exact repre- 
sentative of the period from 1750 to 1850, in which with profound logic the Contrat 
Social, Robespierre, Napoleon, the people in arms and Socialism succeed one another ; 
while, in the background, Rome and Prussia prepare themselves for their parts in 
world-history. For it is also one of Spengler’s dogmas that in the downfall of the 
Abendland Prussia (or Socialism, which is for him exactly the same thing) plays the 
same historical partas Rome in the downfall of theancient world. It is precisely this un- 
wavering adherence to the most radical scepticism that makes the chief attraction of his 
book. He doubts everything, for to him everything shows the characteristic marks of 
its period. From this judgment he exempts neither mathematics nor mechanics, not 
even logic. He says that what has hitherto seemed the self-evidently valid constancy 
of manifestations of mind is an illusion. But that this does not arise from an imper- 
fection of human intellect, from the incompletion of a process which will be com- 
pleted, but is a fatal historical necessity—this is a discovery. Thus the reader begins 
to lose all consciousness of his own existence. And only one belief is left to him : 
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the belief in the dogma propounded by this book. And that is, perhaps, the principal 
reason of its otherwise well-deserved success. 

The other German book, which at this moment everyone is supposed to have read, 
The Travel-Diary of a Philosopher, by Hermann Keyserling, is not at all professorial, 
not at all sceptical, not at all dogmatic. It is nothing but the expression of a soul. 
The blue eyes of a beautiful soul open here on the Oriental world, on the world of 
India, China, and Japan. This book is at times a monologue, at times a prayer, at 
times a fairy-story, and always the expression of a deep, introspective, and pure 
personality. For many years no book of so German a character has appeared, German in 
the old manner, in the manner of Goethe ; and for many years no book so cosmopolitan 
has appeared. It rises above earthly things in a region in which the distinctions of races 
are silent, and only the simple rule of the good, the beautiful, and the true is valid. 

The Keyserlings are an old Baltic family. One can read in Carlyle about Dietrich 
Keyserling, the friend of Frederick the Great, Voltaire’s Czsarion. In the house of 
another Keyserling Kant wrote one of his works. Alexander Keyserling was the 
dearest friend of Bismarck’s youth. Edward Keyserling was a tender poet of the most 
intimate sort. And this Count Hermann Keyserling has from his great-grandmother, 
a Muravioff, also a share of Mongol blood. He grew up at Raykiill, studied chemistry 
at Dorpat and geology and biology at Heidelberg, entered by means of Henry Thode 
the Wahnfried circle, came in Vienna under the influence of Chamberlain and of the 
Indian scholar Leopold von Schréder, became doctor of philosophy, went to Paris, 
and later to London, wavering without decision for a long time between philosophical 
and scientific leanings, between pleasure in the enjoyments of social culture and a 
never quite suppressed longing for the solitudes of nature, so that he seemed destined 
to become a dilettante in the strict sense, in the sense in which Walter Pater was a 
dilettante. In 1911 he began a tour round the world, from Genoa to Ceylon, India, 
China, Japan, and back across America to lonely Raykiill, where he stayed four years, 
while round him the world was at war, writing his Tvavel-Diary. In 1919 he married 
the granddaughter of Bismarck, the daughter of Prince Herbert. 

This Travel-Diary is a single long monologue. A man with an overwhelming desire 
for knowledge, for whom the force of his own personality, his own demands, his own 
feelings does not suffice to procure the whole truth, he strains out of himself, he will 
not see with only his own eyes or hear with his own ears, he will not live only his own 
life. He wishes to live the lives of others, to go through a whole series of other exist- 
ences. Such a wandering of the soul in the living body is the desire and the meaning 
of his voyage round the world. And it is the indefinable charm of his diary not that 
here a European describes the life and thoughts of Indians, Chinese, and Japanese, 
but that he himself lives these lives, learns himself to think and feel as do the Indians, 
Chinese, and Japanese, even puts away the European in him and becomes fully in 
succession an Indian, a Chinese, and a Japanese. This to such a degree that at last 
all ‘“‘ Western civilisation ”’ fades almost from his sight and the type of the modern 
Westerner becomes unreal to him. India teaches him “‘ how little by necessity doing 
and being are connected in their origins.” The lofty conception of the Vollendeten 
becomes clear to him, and he learns to know that all eternal values are connected with _ 
being and not with performance, and that performance has significance only as a sign 
of being. China leads him even deeper, and unveils for him the ultimate secret that 
out of true being, once it is attained, right action flows of itself ; that he who is in 
harmony with himself, who is himself a just man, need trouble himself no more 
about action, since then performance will come of itself ; in just men, because they 
are just, right action manifests itself. Thus the external world is overcome ; thus is 
our whole life turned inward ; thus a higher form of humanity is reached above the 
two poles of Western life, above the enquirer searching only for knowledge, the 
* Professor,” and above the “man of action,” struggling to make himself felt externally, 
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to overcome the world. This higher form is the “ Sage” who has only a single: 
goal—self-realisation. This is what Keyserling brought home with him from his 
voyage round the world ; this is the profit he has derived from it. “1 can hold no 
longer,” he says himself, “a definite philosophy such as I once sought for. I can'no 
longer take quite seriously any definite system. My spiritual goal lies in the conscious- 
ness of that deepest principle of existence which is in the inmost of every external 
system. My ethical goal lies in the penetration of appearances by means of their deepest 
significances.” 

After this Travel-Diary of a Philosopher, Keyserling published a little pamphlet 
on Germany’s Political Mission. It begins from the axiom that “ we have a right'only 
to that which we really are.” But, for him, the Germans are really ‘“‘ the unpolitical 
people of Europe.” He sees in this, however, no weakness, but rather the strength 
of Germany, especially in an age whose tendency he indicates as being towards the 
point when “‘ politics shall become superfluous.” But he is not content‘merely to state 
all this. The agreement which his sketch of a “‘ Sage’ has evoked has encouraged 
him to try himself in practice as the teacher of ‘‘ Wisdom.” Ernst Ludwig, formerly 
Grand Duke of Hesse, has given him assistance. They desire together to found in 
Darmstadt a ‘“‘ School of Wisdom,” such as once the German universities might have 
become if they had not been led away more and more into the service of the State. 
Ernst Ludwig was the last German prince to maintain the great tradition—the tradition 
of Goethe. Himself by nature an artist, in 1900 he bade the gifted young Olbrich 
form the artists’ colony at Darmstadt. Later, he offered a home to Duncan’s School 
of Dancing. Darmstadt, under his rule, lay always rather aside from contemporary 
Germany, half in our classical past, half in a much desired future. Now that he is 
disthroned this prince shows that he also preserves his faith in the German spirit. 
All our secret hopes look now to the quiet town and its school of wisdom. 


HERMANN BAHR 
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A LETTER FROM AMERICA 


New York. 


FEW hundred Englishmen read the “ serious” New York weeklies, 
and of these few hundred the greater number are men professionally 
interested in “‘ public opinion” all over the world. On this showing I 
cannot pretend that the arrival of a new national weekly, the Freeman, 
is an event of startling literary or critical importance to the general run 

of Englishmen. For the United States itself, however, it marks a fresh point in the 
curve of self-consciousness, and so, I think, is worth considering. 

Ten years ago there were very few “ serious ” weeklies in the United States. The 
New York Nation comes immediately to mind, and that is all. Harper’s Weekly did 
not count. The Nation by that time was no longer the portentous weekly started 
by E. L. Godkin. It was still a critical weekly of indubitable intellectual respectability, 
as exemplified by Paul Elmer More, but, on the whole, it had become a genteel 
rentier living discreetly on its past. In Chicago there was the Dzal, a staid and 
serviceable literary fortnightly, much used by librarians. Reedy’s Mirror in St. Louis 
was the only lively periodical in the Middle West—run then as it is run now by a 
man of singular vivacity, William Marion Reedy. It was, to be sure, a one-man show, 
and that one man was an incorrigible follower of Henry George, but his was a journal 
hospitable to every kind of self-expression ‘and particularly hospitable to literature 
not hopelessly regular. Outside More and Brownell of Scribner’s and Reedy and 
perhaps Norman Hapgood’s work in Collier’s Weekly and James Huneker’s page in 
the New York Sun, the United States supplied little critical fodder to its reading 

ublic. . 
: The reasons for this aridity are not obvious. Perhaps they were economic. Plenty 
of men with money were willing to fling money away on daily newspapers, especially 
anti-Radical newspapers, but no man with money seemed to favour the idea of a 
critical weekly. And critical weeklies cannot be started, or kept up, without money. 
Museums, churches, universities, libraries, hospitals, schools, asylums, settlements, 
nurseries, model tenements, parks, monuments, memorials, orchestras, picture- 
galleries, drinking fountains, Y.M.C.A.s, swimming pools, gymnasiums, dog- 
cemeteries—almost everything seemed to catch the vagrant sympathies of millionaires 
except the critical weekly. It was indicated to one millionaire after another that a 
critical weekly would consume as little or as much as he desired, that it could be 
““ educational ’ and non-commercial in character, that it need not be belligerently 
Radical. But that was just it. No millionaire had any use for either a theatre or a 
periodical that could not pay its way. A museum need not pay its way, unless it 
were a waxworks. A church need not pay its way, unless it were a beggar’s church 
like the Salvation Army. But it was the rule in American life for papers and play- 
houses to be run self-supportingly or not run at all, and the endowing millionaire 
could see no potent excuse for the non-profitable weekly. He made it a matter of 
principle. It seemed to him a degeneracy to keep a weekly ate that cost more to 
produce than the public would in turn produce. A university : Well, a university is 
different. That sense of difference blocked the establishment of any weekly which 
did not propose to “ go out after” big circulation, large advertising receipts, and 
uent prospetity. ; 

Saat: the Sali af this view meant that it could not survive for ever. Some day a 
man was bound to look at the matter in a new light. And then there would be others. 
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The New Republic may, I believe, be reckoned the largest of the experiments in 
the way of new weeklies. It started out in 1914 with the normal American expectancy 
of commercial success, but it had the backing necessary to support it through the 
first years, and it counted on keeping that support until it had a circulation of 30,000. 
The first credit for the establishment of the New Republic belongs to the Straights, 
the late Major Willard D. Straight and his wife, Dorothy Whitney Straight, who gave 
a free hand to their editors, thoroughly appreciating the importance of standing by 
an independent critical weekly, regardless of non-profit. When the New Republic 
was founded Willard Straight was a banker, working with J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Although a Progressive in politics, it looked to many as though Straight were really 
backing the New Republic to further his own political ends. But during the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1916, between Wilson and Hughes, Straight and the New Republic 
parted political company without any effect on the paper’s endowment. The thing 
that was endowed was not the actual opinions of the weekly, as most people supposed, 
but the general intellectual purpose on which the editors and the guarantors were 
agreed. 

e But while the New Republic cut a wider swath than some of its contemporaries, 
Poetry (of Chicago) preceded it on its course as a free, endowed periodical. Then 
came another monthly, the Little Review, a resolutely “ original” zsthetic magazine 
that serialises novelists like James Joyce and Dorothy Richardson and May Sinclair, 
and conducts a critical policy which mingles the impassioned and the pert. Ezra Pound 
is, or rather was, the poetry editor. Much more important was the /asses, the organ 
of Max Eastman, John Reed, Floyd Dell, and various other Socialists. During the 
war the Masses was suppressed, to reappear as the Liberator, with John Reed leaving 
it to become a Communist and publish a fugitive magazine on more revolutionary 
lines. The great strength of the Masses from the start was its bold cartoons, contri- 
buted free by the most talented artists in New York. Neither the Masses nor the 
Liberator has managed to become self-supporting, in spite of a wide public, but there 
have always been people to foot the bills. 

During the war several interesting changes took place in the field of weekly 
journalism. The more conservative members of the Nation staff dropped out, even- 
tually to secure the support of another group and start another sober weekly called 
the Review. Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard took over the Nation, appointed several 
Radical editors, and voiced the freest criticism of official policy. About the same time 
the Dial was taken over by an adventurous young promoter, changed into a politico- 
literary weekly, and brought to New York. Two publicists of much eminence, John 
_ Dewey, the philosopher, and Thorstein Veblen, the economist, became associate 
editors of the Dial, and a succession of brilliant contributions—not well correlated 
—began to appear. Thus, within a few months, the Dial and the Nation and the 
New Republic supplied a good deal of the serious discussion that had previously: been 
confined to academic journals and small social coteries. 

The tendency of such discussions during the war was to neglect belles-lettres, to 
give everything to politics and public affairs. For a time this meant a consuming 
interest on the part of a public starved for serious political thinking, the Nation 
swelling up to 50,000 readers in a few months, the New Republic steadily growing to 
that figure, and even the Dial reaching perhaps 15,000. But it could not last. The 
trying period of the Armistice told severely on the late comers. The Nation has suffered 
considerably in a way not easy to define. The Dial has given up an even more difficult 
situation. It could not find any audience for its exhausting ideas on “‘ Reconstruction.” 
It was sold outright some months ago to two young men whose aspirations are 
belletristic rather than political, and they are determined, if they can afford it, to 
lead America to art—by the ear, if necessary. 

The Freeman is less exigent, but its editors have given wide space in their new 
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weekly to art and letters. Lady Speyer, Siegfried Sassoon, and Gilbert Cannan 
are non-American contributors to the first number, but at least two of these are 
visitors caught on the wing. The state of American literature, or rather the colonial 
limitations on American literature, are argued sharply by the Irishman, Ernest A. 
Boyd, and elsewhere one sees more and more frequently the hand of an excellent 
American critic, Van Wyck Brooks. Another contributor, seldom seen outside his 
own odd journal, the Smart Set, is H. L. Mencken, a musketeer in criticism, 
who sometimes knocks flat what he aims at and sometimes is knocked flat by his own 
unnecessarily violent recoil. 

Now what is the curve of national self-consciousness that this new periodical is 
supposed to mark ? ‘To my mind, the ascending curve of intellectual exchange. Ten 
years ago there were plenty of intelligent Americans who seldom got beyond such 
stuffy editorial periodicals as the Outlook and the Independent, or such mute informa- 
tive periodicals as the Literary Digest. Now these same intelligent Americans have 
something to read. They have a chance to live with opinions, to find within their 
teach the sort of critical discourse that had practically no place in the periodical 
literature of ten years ago. Not a bad thing for the isolated American man of ideas. 
That man of ideas has gone too long without social and zsthetic discussion of a 
current character; his imagination and his will need the stimulus of reading the 
Nation, the New Republic, the Freeman, or possibly even the Review. Unlike the 
daily newspapers in the United States, which aim to cater in advance to the current 
prejudices of their readers, these “‘ serious ”’ weeklies do strive to put their case on 
definitely higher grounds. They recognise a world of culture, of political principle, 
of general ideas and conflicting systems as well as a world of varied and parti-coloured 
personalities and comparative and competing charms. Whether their journals fall 
into the hands of grubbing senators or strenuous clergymen, deadened lawyers, or 
fossilised professors, the chances are considerable that something will happen to the 
recipient—even if it is only momentary irritation. Before this flock of new periodicals, 
at any rate, the liberal-minded and critical-minded had no chance to operate con- 
tinuously on the agglomerate American mass. Now, thanks to a few inspired million- 
aires, these critics are getting a hearing all over the country, for a minute or two, 
once a week. ; 

It is a little like the blinking of a single eye-dot in a great chasm and chaos of night ? 
Perhaps so, from the most priggish altitude. But the blinking light may signal a shoal 
now and then. The important fact, in any case, is the steady increase in the public 
that reads carefully-considered, seriously-deliberated critical journalism. Such a 
public in the United States has gone begging till now. Now it can reach out and 
register its state of mind and state of feeling. It can pick and choose. So far, of course, 
it has made itself felt more particularly about Russia and about the Treaty of Peace 
than about anything literary or esthetic. But its literary and esthetic self-conscious- 
ness is also palpable. The organ is still crude, like the nuclear eye described by Bergson, 
but it is already a responsive organ. And so, as I conceive, national cultures come to 
formulate themselves. The critical mind of America is formulating itself in these new 
periodicals. The accent is not yet markedly dissimilar from the British accent. But 
there is definite speech, not the thick and gloomy silence of the recent past. 


FRANCIS HACKETT 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


A COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT PRINTING 


OVERNMENT printing in Utopia is the best that Utopian printers can do, 

having regard to the special and several purposes for which it is used. 

In England it is the worst that can be got ; and the burden of taxation 

is made the more grievous by the ill-printed demand notes by which 

the inspector of taxes presses his bewildering claims. Happily, the present 

Controller of His Majesty’s Stationery Office confesses the sins of his predecessors ; 
and a committee is sitting even now, having for its terms of reference 


to select the best faces of type and modes of type display for Government printing, 
having regard to appearance, ease in reading, and economy. 


These three points are of interest to all of us, not only as citizens and taxpayers, 
but also as readers and buyers of books and newspapers, and perhaps also as their 
producers. It may be of interest, therefore, if I choose a few representative books 
out of the mass of current literature which jostles on the Editor’s table, and discuss 
their printing, ‘‘ having regard to appearance, ease in reading, and economy.” 

I will take the last point first, only to dismiss it, for it costs no more to set up good 
type than bad ; and, as we saw in last month’s MERcurY, printing from machine-set 
type, though it costs less in time and wages, need not be much, if at all, inferior to 
that from type set by hand. Well-spaced matter, indeed, costs more than widely- 
spaced matter in making corrections, as it is likely to involve more overrunning of lines, 
but that must not be allowed to excuse slovenly work. ‘‘ Dropped ”’ letters also, 
which is the modern printer’s name for those large capital or versal letters with which 
the early scribes and printers began chapter or verse, add somewhat to the cost of 
machine composition, for they have to be put in by hand, and generally involve some 
adjustment of the type before they can be got to fit. The relief they give to the eye 
and the help they give in reading fully warrant what little extra cost they involve. 


“SOME RECENT BOOKS 


A PLEASANT book to look at is King Lear’s Wife and Other Plays, by Gordon 
Bottomley (Constable ; 15s.) It is a small quarto, bound, with an eye for good 
appearance rather than for use and wear, in fawn-coloured paper boards, printed in 
a grey-blue ink with a very simple but satisfying design in line by that veteran and 
accomplished bookmaker, Charles Ricketts. The sheets were printed at the Chiswick 
Press in an “‘ Old Style” small pica by Miller & Richard, reasonably wide in its face 
and, therefore, for its size fairly easy to read. The type-pages have a compactness 
unusual in printed verse, got by “ turning” the longer lines—not a good thing to 
do when it can be helped. The margins are over-ample, for the line measures less than 
three and a quarter inches, and the page is nearly seven inches wide. Moreover, it 
sins against good proportion in having even more margin at the fore-edge than at 
the tail. Rather than all this white void, one would have liked a bigger type, say 
pica or English. No book which is big enough to rank as a book should be printed 
in type smaller than pica. The title-page and headlines show how much dignity can 
be given to a book by the thoughtful use of plain capital letters. 

The translation of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, published in New York by Mr. 
Alfred A. Knopf, is printed from one of those new founts which show how much 
study and experiment are being devoted by certain type-designers, typefounders 
and printers in America to the face and character of type-letter. This is an “ Old 
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Style ” type, of about pica size, wide in the face, and clear to read. The designer 
has taken an unpardonable liberty with the upper sérifs of such ascending letters 
as Gb, d)-h; k} 1 by continuing them crosswise like a shortened cross-stroke of the 
letter t ; and the italics of the fount, in which the translator’s introduction is printed, 
also show a disposition to depart from traditional forms. The well-printed pages owe 
some of their clearness to the deeper tone of the paper, recalling experiments, made 
some years since, by which it was established that black on yellow is easier to read 
than any other combination of colours. 

Two lately-published octavos invite consideration and comparison with regard to 
the points stated in the Stationery Office Committee’s terms of reference. William 
O’Brien’s Evening Memories (Maunsell, Dublin) was printed by 

i G. Roberts, Printer, Dublin, 

—in such microscopic type does the printer of this otherwise well-printed volume 
belittle himself in his imprint—in the same 12-point Imprint type as THE LoNDON 
MERCcuRY. The sheets have the merit, too, for the most part of being even in colour 
and printed with a sufficiency of black ink. Comparing the pages of these Memories 
with those of the new Clarendon Press edition of Swift’s The Tale of a Tub—printed 
in Caslon’s “ Old Face” type of pica size—one cannot help acknowledging that 
while the Memories are easier to read, The Tub is pleasanter to look at. The eighteenth- 
century Caslon type was designed for printing with a hand-press on damped paper, 
which in those days gave it a heavier and thicker face than it gets when the sheets are 
printed dry under the hard-packed cylinder of a modern printing-machine ; and this 
makes the Caslon type in the smaller sizes look thin and wiry as compared with the 
same type as it was used nearly two centuries ago. Moreover, the better-proportioned 
margins—the Memories line is an em longer—and the untrimmed edges of The Tub 
add to the advantage of the Caslon pages. Comparison of the two books suggest as 
a moral that the modern type-designer, while studying the graceful form of the best 
early models, should study also the weight of the type-lines as conditioned by modern 
methods of printing. Most present-day types are too thin in the line either for ease 
in reading or for good appearance. 

. . . Between Cup and Lip, by B. H. G. Arkwright (George Allen), is a little collec- 
tion of verse, hardly big enough to rank as a book, which is pleasant to handle and to 
read by reason of the thought and care which have been put into the production. 
It was printed at the Curwen Press in 11-point Imprint type; and the two-line 
initial letters—of the Forum type, designed by the American, Mr. F. Goudy—are, 
for the most part, fitted well to their context : that is a point to which printers too 
seldom give a thought. The binding is of greyish-blue paper boards, and the same 
blue paper is used for the end-papers. The thirty-eight short poems are of varying 
metres, with various degrees of irregularity, and the printer has not made much effort 
to reduce this poetic chaos into typographic order. Poems should be “‘ made up ” 
in their pages with the same individual care as rare prints are mounted for their 
frames. The border ornament on the title-page also calls for criticism. William 
Morris found the chief excellence of the best early-printed books in the “ archi- 
tectural goodness” of their pages, rather than in the ornament with which so many 
of them were so lavishly decorated; and he half apologises for his own decorative 
borders and initial letters, pleading that he was a decorator by profession. The 
text of ... Between Cup and Lip is simplex munditiis, and for that reason far 
pleasanter to look at than the decorated title-page. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 


(Reprints and Colonial and foreign editions not included) 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


(Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski) 


Drama 


ONE DAY MORE. A Play in One Act. Privately printed by Clement Shorter. 1917. 
[25 copies. First appeared in the English Review, August, 1913.] 


ONE DAY MORE. Beaumont Press, 1919. [250 copies.] 


Prose 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY. A Story of an Eastern River. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 
AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 
THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS. A Tale of the Forecastle. Heinemann. 1897. 


PREFACE TO “ THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS.” Printed for the Author. 
(A limited number for private circulation.) 1897. 


TALES OF UNREST. [Karain: A Memory. The Idiots. An Outpost of Progress. 
The Return. The Lagoon.] Fisher Unwin. 1898. 


LORD JIM. ATale. Blackwood. 1900. 


YOUTH: A Narrative, and two other Stories. [Youth: A Narrative. Heart of Darkness. 
The End of the Tether.]_ Blackwood. 1902. 


TYPHOON, AND OTHER STORIES. [Typhoon. Amy Foster. Falk: A Remini- 


scence. ‘To-morrow.] Heinemann. 1903. 

NOSTROMO: A Tale of the Seaboard. Harper. 1904. 

THE MIRROR OF THE SEA: MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS. Methuen. 
1906. 

THE SECRET AGENT: A Simple Tale. Methuen. 1907. 


A SET OF SIX. [Jasper Ruiz. The Informer. The Brute. An Anarchist. The 
Duel. Il Conde.] Methuen. 1908. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. Methuen. grr. 
SOME REMINISCENCES. Nash. 1912. 
[Reprinted as A Personal Record. Dent. 1919.] 


*TWIXT LAND AND SEA: Tales. [A Smile of Fortune. The Secret Sharer. 
Freya of the Seven Isles.] Dent. 1912. 


CHANCE. A Tale in Two Parts. Methuen. 1913. 

VICTORY : An Island Tale. Methuen. 1915. 

WITHIN THE TIDES: Tales. [The Planter of Malata. The Partner. The Inn of 
the ‘Two Witches: A find. Because of the Dollars.] Dent. rgrs5. 

THE SHADOW-LINE. A Confession. Dent. 1917. 

THE FIRST NEWS. (An Essay.) Privately printed by Clement Shorter. 1918. 
[25 copies. Reprinted from Reveille, No.1. Edited by Clement Shorter.] 

“WELL DONE!” Privately printed by Clement Shorter. 1918. 
[25 copies. Papers reprinted from the Daily Chronicle. Edited by C. Shorter.] 
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THE LESSON OF THE COLLISION. A Monograph upon the loss of the Empress 
of Ireland. Printed for the Author. 1919. 
[25 copies for private circulation.] 
LONDON’S RIVER. Privately printed by Clement Shorter. IgIg. 
[25 copies. Appeared first in the London Magazine, July, 1906. | 
THE TALE. Privately printed by Clement Shorter. 1919. 
[25 copies. Appeared first in the Strand Magazine, October, 1917.] 
TALES OF THE SEA. Printed for the Author. 1919. 
[25 copies for private circulation. A criticism of Marryat and Fenimore Cooper. ] 
ANATOLE FRANCE. A Review of Anatole France’s novel Crainqueville. Printed for 
the Author. 1919. 
[25 copies for private circulation.] 
THE ARROW OF GOLD: A Story between Two Notes. Fisher Unwin. 1919. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. Printed for the Author. 1920. 
[25 copies for private circulation.] 


ANATOLE FRANCE. “ L’ILE DES PINGOUINS.” A Review. Printed for the 
Author. 1920. 
[25 copies for private circulation.] 

BOOKS. Printed for the Author. 1920. 
[25 copies for private circulation.] 

CONFIDENCE. An Essay on the British Merchant Service. Printed for the Author. 
1920. 
[25 copies for private circulation.]} 

AN OBSERVER IN MALAY. (Hugh Clifford’s ‘Studies in Brown. Humanity.”’) 
Printed for the Author. 1920. 
[25 copies for private circulation. ] 


PRINCE ROMAN. Printed for the Author. 1920. 


[25 copies for private circulation.] 


THE WARRIOR’S SOUL. Printed for the Author. 1920. 
[25 copies for private circulation.] 


THE RESCUE. A Romance of the Shallows. Dent. 1920. 
In collaboration with F. M. Hueffer he has written the following novels : 
THE INHERITORS. An Extravagant Story. MacClure, Phillips, & Co., New York. 


1gOl. 
i London, William Heinemann,” is added to the title-page by means of a rubber stamp.] 


ROMANCE. A Novel. Smith Elder. 1903. : 
[He has written Prefaces or Forewords to the following: Turgenev : A Study, by E. W. 


Garnett. Yvette and Other Stories, by G. de Maupassant. 


The following books on his work are in the British Museum Catalogue : 

JOSEPH CONRAD. A Study. By Richard Curle. Kegan Paul. 1914. 

WISDOM AND BEAUTY FROM CONRAD. Selected and arranged by M. Harriet 
M. Capes. Melrose. 1915. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. By Hugh Walpole. (‘‘ Writers of the Day ” Series.) Nisbet. 1916. 
_” [This contains a Bibliography of American editions.] 
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DRAMA 


JULIETTE ET ROMEO (daprés Shakespeare et 
Luigi da Porto en cing actes et six tableaux en vers } 
de M. André Rivoire) ss y COMEDIE-FRANCAISE 


SUCH A NICE YOUNG MAN (H. F. Maltby) APOLLO 
THE OLD HOUSE (Richard Pryce) .. os CourT 


LOVE IS ENOUGH (William Morris) an 
KING HENRY VI. (Part III., Act I.) (Shake- 
speare) ; a ETHICAL CHURCH 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD (Tchekhov) .. oe ArT THEATRE 


ASSING through Paris, I was struck by the advertisement of Juliette 

et Roméo, at the Comédie-Frangaise, and went to see the performance. 

One cannot help feeling aggrieved that the French should be forced to 

change the name of Shakespeare’s play to Juliette et Roméo, because Roméo 

et Juliette suggests to the Parisians the late and lamentable Monsieur 
Charles Gounod, whose ‘‘ unflagging and nauseating garrulity ”” (Wagner) is so often 
to, be heard at the Opera House, but that is only a minor grievance. 

Juliette et Roméo is a “‘ tragi-comédie” in verse by M. André Rivoire “ after ” 
Shakespeare and Luigi da Porto. Perhaps I shall be forgiven by the pedants if I confess 
that for one moment I could not quite remember who Luigi da Porto was. As 
the play went on I recollected that this was the name of the gentleman who in the 
sixteenth century first wrote down the story with the lovers’ names for its title. He 
is not generally considered to have been in any direct way the source of Shakespeare’s 
material, Shakespeare being, in the opinion of most critics, largely indebted to 
Arthur Broke’s metrical Romeus and Fuliet, published in 1562, and to an earlier play. 
But why has M. André Rivoire dragged in Signor Luigi da Porto at all? There 
seems to be only one explanation, and it is that M. Rivoire finds Shakespeare lacking 
in the sense of what is dramatically effective, and, not being bold enough to alter 
the play on his own responsibility, he drags out the long-forgotten Luigi da Porto 
and shelters behind him. For the chief alteration made to the play—that of making 
Juliet awake in the tomb before Romeo dies—is the version given in Luigi da Porto’s 
old story. This alteration produces a scene of drawn-out agony that is so in accordance 
with the modern Italian sense of what is effective in the theatre—is so consonant 
with that convulsive spirit which has filled modern Italian towns with statues of 
Garibaldi, Vittorio Emmanuele, and Umberto, looking like putty giants frenzied 
with seidlitz-powders, that it seems almost impossible not to believe that Luigi da 
Porto is the pseudonym of some modern Italian who feels that Shakespeare has not 
made the most of what was originally an Italian situation. 

It is really astonishing to find the Comédie-Frangaise apparently unaware of the 
extraordinary stupidity of producing such a pastiche as Fuliette et Roméo and imagining 
that it is performing Shakespeare’s play. To put Shakespeare’s name to Juliette et 
Roméo is an outrage both on Shakespeare and on the man in the street, who goes to 
the Comédie-Frangaise believing that he is about to see a play by the greatest English 
dramatist, and who actually is given an extraordinary concoction of French verse 
declamation, scenic display, and Italian stagecraft. 

Apart from the question of M. André Rivoire’s verse and of Signor Luigi da 
Porto’s dramatic construction, it cannot be insisted too often that a performance of 
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Romeo and fuliet, in which, for example, the audience sees the dawn gradually 
brighten to Romeo’s words in the parting scene with Juliet, is fundamentally wrong. 
Personally, I am all in favour of Mr. William Poel’s Shakespearean way of playing 
Shakespeare—without scenery and without the artificial and modern division into 
Scenes and acts. Certainly we never can pretend to have really seen any play by 
Shakespeare until we have seen it acted in the way it was written to be acted, and 
those who have been fortunate enough to have seen any of Mr. Poel’s productions— 
even the section of Henry VI., performed on July 8th at the Ethical Church, London, 
will be the first to acknowledge that the ordinary London production of Shakespeare 
is a faint and poor reflection of the real thing. 

One does not expect much from the commercial English theatre, and we can 
forgive an English theatre maltreating Shakespeare more easily than we can forgive 
the Comédie-Francaise doing it. It is so very much more important when one does 
the work of a foreigner that one should be at the utmost pains not to change or colour 
it in the slightest degree, and Juliette et Roméo is about as much like Shakespeare 
as a translation into English for girls’ high schools of a selection of Baudelaire would 
be like Baudelaire. 

Mr. Maltby’s comedy, Such a Nice Young Man, had a very short run at the Apollo 
Theatre, but this was due not to any extreme defect in the play—which was at least 
equal to the average moderately successful comedy—but to the time of the year and 
to the general theatrical slump which has weeded out all plays not marked out for 
obvious popularity. Such a Nice Young Man is a far better piece of work than Mr. 
Maltby’s A Temporary Gentleman, which had a successful run. It deals with life 
in Honor Oak Park, London, S.E.23, and although most of the characters are farci- 
cally conceived, and therefore not worth serious consideration, Mr. Maltby succeeded 
in giving a certain reality to his ‘‘ nice young man,” Mr. Cook—admirably acted 
by Mr. Henry C. Hewitt—which made one almost regret that he had not taken 
more pains and given us a version of life at Honor Oak Park, S.E.23, of greater 
imaginative truth. As it is, Such a Nice Young Man made an excellent entertainment, 
and if the prohibition movement is ever in danger of becoming successful in this 
country, this play might prove a trump card in propaganda for the brewers and the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Association, for it is the most adroit pro-alcoholic tract I have 
ever met with. é ; j 

Another play which met with less success than it deserved was Mr. Richard Pryce’s 
The Old House, produced by Miss Gertrude Elliott at the Court Theatre. It was not 
a play for the intelligentsia or for the serious student of the drama, but it was a com- 
petent piece of dramatic construction calculated to thrill the plain man and give him 
pleasure. It was also a play of considerable common sense, and, had it been produced 
at a more favourable time, might well have been successful. Technically, it was 
interesting as showing once again how successfully the ghost machinery may be used 
in the theatre. The ghost in Mr. Pryce’s play is the spirit of the Old House, and the 
audience accepted this spirit when it appeared immediately in the first scene without 
a qualm or a giggle, although the members of the audience were certainly not all 
spiritualists and spook-seekers. The acting, however, was undistinguished. Miss 
Gertrude Elliott was not lacking in emotional force, and Miss Clara Greet was delightful 
as Mrs. Brewberry. The rest of the cast, though not inadequate individually, showed 
a distressing lack of harmony in the ensembles, Particularly in the breakfast scene. 

The performance for the first time of William Morris’s Love is Enough, at the 
Ethical Church, in a stage version by the Hon. Sybil Amherst, under the direction 
of Mr. William Poel, was chiefly remarkable for the way in which this “ undramatic 
narrative held the audience. This was largely due to the excellence with which the 
verse was spoken by Mr. Duncan Yarrow as King Pharamond and Mr. Fisher White 
as Master Oliver. Mr. Duncan Yarrow was at the great disadvantage of not knowing 
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his words perfectly, but I have never heard a performance that suffered so little in 
consequence. Having constantly to refer to the text, he did it with an ease and a 
naturalness that to many people disguised for a long while the fact that he had any 
text before him at all. His delivery of the verse was expressive and musical to a rare 
degree, and went to show that all that is wanted to make poetry effective in the theatre 
is that it should be adequately spoken. The music also largely contributed to the 
play’s success. Miss Irene Clarke and Mr. Eldon Dacre were the Interpreters, Love 
and Music respectively. Mr. Dacre sang two songs of Dowland’s, and the remaining 
two he put into a kind of plain-song, which was most effective. Love is Enough survives 
the ordeal of a stage version very well ; one might even go so far as to say that it loses 
none of its beauty except in the appearance in the flesh of Azalais—that Love to seek 
which King Pharamond left his kingdom. You cannot safely idealise Love and then 
bring a living woman on the stage. This may sound cynical ; it is not meant to be ; 
it is simply asserting a fact that experience has always proved and one that we may 
at any time prove again. 

I cannot help expressing a feeling of strong personal gratitude to Madame Donnet 
and the artists concerned for the production of T'chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard, 
at St. Martin’s Theatre, on July 11th and rath. It was the fifth production of the 
Art Theatre, and it left one eagerly looking forward to the sixth. It is extremely 
difficult to refrain from the most extravagant language in writing about this great 
play—great in its construction, in its wonderful variety and vividness of portraiture, 
in its imaginative sweep, in the depth of its compassion, in its humour and in its 
lyrical and abounding poetry. There is nothing lonely or isolated or sombre about 
Tchekhov’s genius ; it is essentially warm, human, and sociable, but how empty, 
flat, and artificial or one-sided it makes the works of all other dramatists appear—all 
except Shakespeare! The performance was, as a whole, remarkably good but for 
Miss Ethel Irving as Madame Ranevskaia. It is a part too foreign to Miss Irving’s 
more competent brain. Miss Irving was too deliberate, too conscious in her impulsive- 
ness. She was also never part of the atmosphere, but stood out among the other 
characters like a china egg in a nest. Of the rest, the Charlotta of Miss Edith Evans, 
the Simeonov-Pishchik of Mr. Felix Aylmer, the Fiers of Mr. Ernest Paterson 
must be mentioned. It is depressing to think that The Cherry Orchard would probably 
not run for a week at the ordinary West-End theatre. 


W. J. TURNER 
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ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. By Jean Louis Foran. P. D. Colnaghi 
& Co. 


SYCHOLOGY and character-drawing in pictorial art have for some time 
been taboo. The artist is permitted to project his own personality into 
an arrangement of a crumpled table-cloth and some apples, but he may 
not study the hearts of his fellow-men. As a matter of fact, Cézanne, the 
originator of the modern still life, evinced in his portraits and studies of 
people a very penetrating psychological insight. Nevertheless, while as a generalisa- 
tion about painting the boycott of psychology is inadmissible, as a generalisation 
about nineteenth-century painting it is tolerably correct. In literature the nineteenth 
century is the period pre-eminently of the novel: but in painting it is the period 
of the mood, the lyric, the passionate reflection. And, as often happens, the temporary 
interest in one kind of subject has been universalised and transformed into the only 
legitimate interest for the art of all time, of the past, and of the infinite future. 

It would be superficial reasoning, therefore, to brush aside Forain’s work on the 
ground that it is “ literary,” a journalistic trespassing into the intricate domain of 
contemporary character. Nor, in my opinion, need we even concede, with Mr. Camp- 
bell Dodgson, in his eulogistic introduction to the catalogue, that Manet and Degas 
had a more severely artistic interest than Forain in the objects which they chose to 
represent. They were just interested in different objects. Degas, for instance, was 
stirred by the excited and supple movements of ballet dancers, while F orain is stirred 
in another manner by the squalor and tragedy of the law courts. Neither subject 
simply qua subject is either more or less intrinsically zsthetic than the other. Con- 
cretely, Mrs Laura Knight’s insipid ballet dancers after Degas are very much less 
convincing artistically than Forain’s gloomy psychological studies. 

Forain’s work has affinities with that of Daumier and also of Toulouse Lautrec. 
But he is not such a great artist as Daumier, and probably better than Toulouse 
Lautrec. The latter was inclined to be vulgar. I do not mean merely that he was 
preoccupied with rather objectionable types of Parisian women : that does not matter. 
But there was an element of vulgarity inherent in his conception. T’o a certain extent 
he himself was the vulgarity to be expressed : he did not express it. Hence his satirical 
studies are said, in the current terminology, to be interesting as illustrations of his 
period, but not as works of art. Daumiet’s people are often equally repulsive, but 
his satire is not. Certainly his caricatures would appear splendidly crude and to the 
point in a modern English humorous paper: but that would be our fault, not his. 
Yet both Daumier’s and Forain’s drawings were published regularly in the daily 
and weekly papers, and it is ironical to recall that the founder of the paper which 
first published the satires of Daumier, Gavarni, and others expressed the hope that 
“ cette langue, toute nouvelle en France, serait bientot populaire chez nous, comme 
depuis longtemps elle l’était déja chez nos libres voisins.” ' 

The difference between Daumier and Forain might be described as that between 
the robust beginning of a certain kind of satirical outlook and the slightly tired ending. 
Compare a law-court scene by Daumier and one by Forain. Daumier has a new and 
vital content which he by no means exhausts, whereas Forain is, so to speak, feeding 
on himself, if only ever so little. He is just a trifle in love with being gloomy. Daumier 
is realistic and savage enough ; he does not wear any blinkers ; but he can, neverthe- 
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less, laugh. He is not hopeless ; and Forain, one feels, is a bit hopeless and has begun 
to enter on the next stage (the only alternative to utter nothingness), namely, to feed 
on the sheer hopelessness. His best etchings and lithographs seem to me to be his 
jaw-court scenes and his gamblers. The characters he depicts are familiar to us outside 
his art, and they were still more familiar before the war. But even if we belonged to 
an entirely different cultural period, his characters would still live for us as self- 
contained creations. He has seen them whole and real, although he enshrouds them 
in a crosshatched swirl of gloom. His satire is exasperated, but it has not gone beyond 
that point. And the same can be predicated of the secondary figures in the modernised 
New Testament scenes—Avant Le Repas d Emmaus, Le Christ aux Outrages, Le 
Christ Portant Sa Croix, and in the study called Lourdes : La Miraculée. But in the 
figure of Christ at the supper, and carrying the cross, and of the sick woman miracu- 
lously healed there is a new element. There is something forced and strained in the 
haggardness and clairvoyant gloom of the Christ and in the ecstasy of the healed 
woman. It is the reverse side of the pessimism of the satire. Forain is trying to get 
away from his hopelessness, but he has nothing solid with which to construct, and 
the hope and faith which he tries to create are hectic and adventitious ; in fact, he 
has to resort psychologically to the miracle of Lourdes. 


LITERATURE 


THE TANGLED SKEIN. ART IN ENGLAND, 1800-1920. By Sir REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD, R.A., Litt.D. The Fifth Annual Lecture on Aspects of Art : Henriette 
Hertz Trust. Published for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford. Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 


HIS lecture was the occasion for a heated correspondence in the Times, which 

gave rather a misleading impression. At any rate, in consequence I started reading 
the lecture with my back already arched in anticipation of hostilities. I was expecting 
a staunch defence of modern academic art and a rabid onslaught against all intransigent 
and revolutionary tendencies, and I was prepared to meet anger with anger, not so 
much in support of the rebels as in disapproval of the Academicians. But it was all 
superfluous because, while Sir Reginald Blomfield makes fairly explicit his aversion 
to modern advanced art of any kind, he does not furnish here the slightest indication 
of his position vis-a-vis modern academic art, except that he states rather ambiguously 
that splendid work is being done by our sculptors to-day. 

The lecture aims at giving a brief survey of English art from the end of the 
eighteenth century down to the present day ‘“‘in the hope that we may be able to 
clear our ideas in regard to the past and arrive at some reasonable forecast in regard 
to the future.” The survey of English painting, however, does not extend beyond 
the Pre-Raphaelites. So far as it goes, it is admirable and very happily expressed. 
One only wishes that the author had thought good to proceed in a similar vein until 
he had covered the whole of his period. He would have had to deal with Whistler 
and Greaves and Conder, with Steer and Orpen and John, not to mention a host of 
modern Academicians. We should then have obtained a clearer idea of his position. 
As it is, it is by no means clear whether the above-mentioned artists are included or 
not in the general condemnation of modern movements which is adumbrated in the 
last ee pages of the peace they are included. It would be a far more 
tenable position to condemn the whole lot, bag and baggage, t 
the Royal Academy stuff. i skiieiunicg ney 

Whatever his views as regards the more traditional tendencies of contemporary 
art, Sir Reginald Blomfield obviously sees red over the Cubists and artists like Matisse. 
He does not admit that there is any justification at all for their work, and he is inclined 
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to write them off as charlatans. While I sympathise with his disapproval, I do not 
think that he has got to the bottom of the matter and appreciated the real historical 
position. This is very much more complicated and continuous with the past than the 
detractors of modern art usually imagine. It is the culmination in art of the narrow 
watertight compartment system of thinking which pervades the whole of our modern 
life. And in this sense the Cubists are more representative of the times than most 
of the Academicians, who are mere backwoodsmen. ° 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s remedy, in so far as I understand it, seems to me to be 
equally inadequate. “‘ If the critics,” he exclaims, “ would only leave the artist and 
his work alone for a time there would be a chance of the re-establishment of a wise 
judgment in these things, and meanwhile the critics might profitably employ their 
time in the serious study of the history of art, and refrain from endeavouring to screw 
down its practice to their speculations in metaphysics.” I suppose that it is unfair 
to point out that Sir Reginald has not himself followed his maxim of silence, since, 
presumably, he has only indulged in this last spasm of criticism in order to justify 
his thesis. Or perhaps it is not criticism so much as the contemporary critics to which 
he objects. This, indeed, would seem to be the case, as it is difficult to see how a wise 
judgment can be re-established without some kind of critical thinking. And surely 
the most practical way of ousting us critics is to supply that sound judgment in 
which we are so lacking. Sir Reginald Blomfield started in this wise course, but he 
ends with a violent negation, followed by an invocation to the future for assistance 
in a difficult task. 


‘ESSENTIALS IN ART. By Proressor OsvaLp SiréN. With numerous illus- 
trations. John Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 


aie volume consists of five essays, of which the first two deal with general 
questions of zsthetics, the third with the characterisation of a period of art (the 
Renaissance), and the fourth and fifth with two Italian artists. The author says that the 
first essay on Rhythm and Form is the most recent, and most nearly expresses his present 
outlook and interests. It does not, however, in my opinion, represent an improvement 
on the other essays, or a genuine development of the zsthetic theory explicit or implied 
in them. It is rather a movement away from a more or less eclectic position, which 
may not be narrowly logical, but has the merit of including the good as well as the 
doubtful, to a more logical position based on one of the doubtful tendencies. The 
final conclusion reached is the apotheosis of Chinese art with an implied, although 
not definitely stated, disparagement of European art from the Renaissance onwards. 

Professor Sirén impresses one with the fact that he has got a real experience and 
appreciation of art which he is attempting to explain philosophically, and this 
experience is, as it should be, in constant conflict with his thinking, continually starting 
up newlines of suggestions and modifying and qualifying the total result of the thinking, 
the judgment. He begins, for instance, with the rejection of the theory that this 
criterion of art is mere imitation of ‘“‘ nature ”’; he then partially qualifies this denial 
by pointing out that “ nature” is not a “ concrete unchangeable reality,” but “ an 
aggregate of subjective concepts. Its reality to us is entirely dependent upon its 
relation to our understanding. The phenomena of the material world shift and change 
according to our moods . . . Seeing is not a mechanical but a mental process, 
and the more conscious and intentional it is the more is it modified by all kinds of 
conceptions and associations gathered through experience and observation.” 

This interesting passage is parenthetical, and we are rapidly led on to the more 
familiar theory of abstraction. All art, it is maintained, is an abstraction from nature, 
it is the creation of a mental concept which possibly conforms only distantly with 
the visual impression. Two of the fundamental vehicles of this abstraction are spatial 
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form and function. The latter is the connection of our inner state, an action, emotion, 
or process with certain outer appearances. Form, however, in itself never constitutes 
the true criterion of artistic significance : the artist must see the form with “ the 
inner eye, with spiritual or emotional perception.” This is a qualification, which, 
although eminently sound, supplants the conception qualified. Exit form. What, 
then, is the core and substance of this emotional perception? It is rhythm. By this 
is not meant mere mechanical repetition. Rhythm may be even or uneven. But what 
is it that determines the kind of rhythm ? Professor Sirén does not ask this question, 
but he only avoids asking it by introducing the answer uninvited in his further 
definitions. ‘‘ In music rhythm conveys to the listener the individual expression, the 
spiritual or emotional life which the executant draws from the composition 

dancing may be an independent creative art when it appears as a spontaneous expression 
of intense religious, erotic, or exalted emotions. 

But it is when he comes to the concrete task of criticising and analysing pictures 
that Professor Sirén reveals most clearly the actual experience thrusting itself through 
the too narrow limitations of this abstract naturalistic concept of rhythm. Here are 
a few of many instances. Christian art “‘ was gradually moulded by the wave of 
emotional and mental exaltation which under certain conditions seemed to be aroused 
by the Christian doctrines . . . the new spirit manifested itself on the one 
hand in intense yearning for infinity, and on the other hand in a scholastic subtlety 
which imposed new rhythms into art and turned creative imagination towards ideals 
unlike those sought in preceding ages. . . . The further the Gothic develops 
the more it steeps itself in the worldly delight of decorative form and undulating 
line and the more does religious solemnity give place to playful virtuosity. . . .” 

These sentences are drawn from an early essay, which was possibly writte 
before Professor Sirén had brought his conception of rhythm into the full daylight 
of consciousness, but they are published in this volume without modification. Nor, 
in my opinion, do they need it. But they do implicitly modify the conception of 
rhythm as the inner criterion and mark of a work of art, and they should do so explicitly. 
For one cannot produce a definition or criterion from any of the external embodi- 
ments of art such as rhythm, form, tactile values, design, tone, luminosity, chiaroscuro, 
composition without reducing art to a mechanical naturalistic formula; for these 
qualities, when abstracted from the psychological unity of particular emotional 
expressions are mere static lifeless matter, that is to say, the very nature which the 
theorists are so anxious to avoid. The only true criterion is whether the artist has 
genuinely felt, imagined, and expressed something. You can elaborate ad infinitum 
your definition of the zsthetic activities, showing its interrelation with and difference 
from the other activities of the human mind, moral and intellectual, but you must 
keep to the psychological plane. Once it is deserted or put into the background you 
inevitably begin to mistake the letter for the spirit. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


HAT is wanted for architecture to-day is a true traditional method of 

design. We have an excellent tradition of construction. Individual 

architects develop their personal styles, interpreting these modern 

methods, but a single life is not long enough to form, much less to 

perfect, a school of design. The architecture of the Middle Ages was 
not the work of one mind : every builder added his thought to a well-understood style, 
and so improved it. Even to-day close study will indicate a hesitating unity of thought 
among the conflicting efforts and theories of architects, but there are a number of 
buildings which show the effect of a group of men endeavouring to build true to our time. 
The Architects’ Department of the London County Council, under the supervision 
of Mr. Riley, has produced this group, and it has gone far to form—indeed, I think 
it has definitely formed—a school or tradition which London should proudly encourage. 
In illustration of this I recommend the reader particularly to notice the fire-stations 
that have been built of recent years, and I have added a list of a few of these which 
will be found sufficient to illustrate the point. They are an interesting study, and were 
I to have the training of young architects I should direct that considerable time be 
spent in examining these buildings. I should like to procure copies of the original 
drawings and let architects make fresh drawings, eliminating the faults they feel 
may exist in each building, and developing the principles which underly these designs, 
for it is by the concentration of a number of minds on one idea that a good tradition 
is founded. Mr. Riley deserves our gratitude for his unselfish work, for nowhere 
among these buildings are we conscious of that fault which is so common to-day— 
the desire for self-assertion. It would appear from a study of L.C.C. architecture, 
from the power-station at Greenwich to the tram shelters on the Embankment, that 
the same motive rules ; the buildings are so numerous that it is impossible that they 
could be the work of one hand, and the secret of their unity can only lie in two facts— 
the first, that Mr. Riley chose his assistants with great success, and the second, that 
he inspired them to a joint effort, while he exercised a careful control. And his work 
has resulted in the formation of a tradition which cannot fail to be developed further, 
and which should act as a source of inspiration to the individual practitioner. 

It is the custom to sneer at official work, but although in that of H.M. Office of 
Works in time past this sneer was deserved, the London County Council has proved, 
and the Office of Works in its new town near Well Hall has confirmed, the fact that 
in these days sneers may no longer with any justice be directed at official architecture 
solely because it is official. Indeed, I am inclined to think that where, besides a desire 
to serve the public well, there is a group of men in which criticism is free, and where 
a store of written and unwritten knowledge is collected, a strong and fine tradition 
must easily thrive. ; 

- Considering the L.C.C. fire-stations as an example of this growth, three of them 
may be chosen as typical, namely, that on Shooter’s Hill, above Greenwich, that 
in the Euston Road, and that near Hammersmith Broadway. 

The Shooter’s Hill Fire-Station and, in another class of building from the same 
source, the new school in Lime Grove, at Hammersmith, are instances of perfect 
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building in bricks and mortar within the limits set by one self-imposed condition. 
This limitation is a determination by the architect to recapture the surface beauty 
and quality found in medieval and sixteenth-century work, and this has naturally 
led to the exclusion of materials ordinarily used in commercial building. I use the 
word limitation here because, however ideal this desire may be, the architect, by 
accepting it, has turned down the opportunity of proving that he can at the same 
time do fine work and be true to his age throughout his work. I would add that these 


buildings would have been more interesting had Mr. Riley chosen commercial — 


materials, and I am certain that with these he would have made equally beautiful 
buildings, against which even a stupid utilitarian could not have brought the 
charge of affectation. Such a building as the Greenwich power-station fulfils this 
object, for there we get true architecture made from the commonplace everyday 
articles of commerce. Here, indeed, is a work in a style so fine that it is difficult by 
comparison to other arts better known by the layman to give an impression of its 
value. It stands out a great building, free from individual mannerisms, a pure expres- 
sion of good work in a sense that can hardly be said of any piece of modern literature, 
even, indeed, of the works of men like Hardy. : 

At the risk of being accused of missionary zeal, I cannot resist asking how we can 
expect the building contractor and commercial man to realise that good stuff can 
be put up from the brick and timber commonly in use while our best architects only 
use special materials. Until this is done there is little chance of good architecture 
everywhere ; indeed, the ordinary citizen and the ordinary builder will continue to 
believe that good architecture is the privilege of the rich or the affectation of the 
profession, while, in reality, it is within the reach of all. 

The second fire-station I wish to mention is near Hammersmith Broadway. Here 
also we have excellent work. That the front is “‘ scene-painting ” is confessed by the 
architect, for if you look at the building from the back, except that it is still good, it 
has no hint that it belongs to the same work, for the back is of the everyday materials. 
while the front not only shows a conscious selection of special bricks and tiles, but 
also a conscious echo of the forms of the English Renaissance. Do not let me give the 
impression that this fire-station is not a thing to be proud of, for it is well worthy to 
stand, as it does, a near neighbour of Bentley’s seminary. And, again, when I show 
that it is scene-painting, I do so because it is a standing proof that in this way good 
architecture is produced. 

The Euston Road Station, again, belongs to a different order of thought. If that 
at Hammersmith were held to represent a development of English classic architecture, 
this might be said to translate the language of the romantic school of the mid- 
nineteenth century into modern King’s English, an English used with knowledge and 
economy. The design is well balanced, but has no mathematical symmetry about it. 

In all these buildings the planning is very good ; they exactly fit the purposes for 
which they are built. A scientific study of convenience in small details, as well as in 
large, is in evidence throughout. The devices in the fire-stations to prevent the loss 
of a moment by the men in reaching the engines from any part of the building are a 
source of pleasure. They are simple and yet ingenious, and they do not appear added 
appendages, but part of the internal design ; in fact, were they omitted, your sense 
of artistic fitness, apart from your appreciation of a well-made contrivance, would 
be offended. 

The highest praise of these buildings—and I wish to give them the highest praise— 
is to say that were the two great men whose work inspired this school of architecture 
to live again—that is, were William Morris and Philip Webb to see them—they would 
not only appreciate their worth, but they would feel that their own ideals had pre- 


vailed, that they were still developing ; that, in fact, their desire for a clean, sensible, 
and fine architecture was being fulfilled. 


—- 
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Some of the L.C.C. fire-stations : 


Kensington, off the High Street. 
Hammersmith, near the Broadway. 
Shooter’s Hill, Woolwich. 

Euston Road. 

Cannon Street. 

East Greenwich. 

St. John’s Wood, Eton Avenue. 
Homerton. 

Wapping. 


BAD ARCHITECTURE IN REGENT STREET 


i a good architecture draws the fire of destructive criticism, bad is 
almost always ignored. This is because it is easier to be destructive than 
constructive. 

Regent Street, as it was, the Regent Street left by Nash, is disappearing fast, and 
in its place we have bad architecture. A few weak voices have been raised in unavailing 
protest, and that is all. But the sad thing in this case is not so much that the old is 
gone as that the public, if they do not accept the new with approval, at least accept 
it as the inevitable result of commercial enterprise ; the public recognises commercial 
enterprise as necessary for its existence, and in its name ignorantly welcomes systematic 
vulgarity. We know that street architecture can be good. We have some modern 
examples. Lutyens’ building in Kingsway, which before the war was occupied by 
suffragists, is one. Yet in Regent Street, from the Piccadilly Hotel to Oxford Circus, 
there is not one new building which approaches the quality of the work of the L.C.C. 
The Piccadilly Hotel shows an appreciation of scale and a continuity of purpose, 
but it lacks refinement, as did the heavy, opulent buildings of Rome, and it has not 
the unity of construction which the Romans with sound common sense did not 
attempt to hide. The worst new building is, perhaps, Robinson & Cleaver’s shop. 
I suppose there is not a person in London who admires the polished red granite 
piers and arches which support the upper storeys, unless it be the man who sold 
them and the workmen who polished them, and yet the directors of our big shops 
accept these things—indeed, they appear to welcome them ; and they insult the 
public by seeming to believe it wants them and that they meet the public taste. It 
would be excellent if the arts committee of an influential society of architects were 
solemnly to present a pound of indiarubber to every architect who produced buildings 
of this kind, for with indiarubber, while yet the design is in pencil, and without even 
rearranging the window and door openings, much can be done. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has failed to preserve old 
Regent Street : let us hope that a Society for Presenting Indiarubber to Prosperous 
Architects will help to save us from the bad new street that threatens to take its place. 

Nowadays we have fallen so low that it hardly matters whether things are nice ; it 
i h that they are not nasty. 
eer 4 : A. R. POWYS 


MUSIC 


OPEN-AIR OPERA 


NOTEWORTHY experiment was tried by the League of Arts on the first 
Saturday of July, when two performances of Purcell’s opera, Dido and Aineas, 
were given in the open air in Hyde Park. To many people the very idea 
of opera in the open air seemed ridiculous. But open-air plays are a matter 
of common occurrence, and the recollection of the historical pageants 

which were fashionable some years ago should have reassured those who feared that 
music would be lost without the support of walls and a roof. It is obvious that outdoor 
music has to be planned on different lines from the music which is intended for the 
theatre or the concert-room. But, however much the relative values of strings and 
wind may be altered in the open, the human voice remains the same. Outdoor con- 
ditions may be a severe test of the singer, but there is no doubt that really good singing 
will always come through it. After listening to the performance of Dido and Aineas 1 
began to feel convinced that in the open air an opera—that is a continuous opera 
not broken up by spoken dialogue—was a much more effective form of drama than 
a play. 

Tae the choice of Dido and A’neas may have seemed unduly academic. The 
moving spirits in the League of Arts are passionate devotees of old English music, 
and it is part of their creed that the people of modern England should learn to enjoy 
the songs of their ancestors. Certainly, if we are to regard patriotism as a virtue, it 
is better to take a pride in our country’s poetry and music than in its military or 
political successes. As a piece of patriotic pageantry King Arthur would suggest 
itself as more appropriate than Dido and Atneas. But the League of Arts is only at 
the beginning of its labours. To produce King Arthur, even with all the resources 
of modern stage-craft, is a task before which the most enterprising manager might 
well tremble. Dido and A£neas is, as befits the circumstances of its origin, somewhat 
academic in subject-matter. But, after all, one need not be a classical scholar to 
appreciate the direct human appeal of its simple story. For the purpose of the League 
of Arts it had several advantages. It is the best-known work of Purcell, the work 
with which his name is at once associated even by those who have no familiarity 
with his music. It is short ; the performance lasted just over an hour. It is also simple— 
the music is quite easy for ordinary amateurs to sing, and if properly sung quite easy 
for an unsophisticated audience to follow and enjoy. Lastly, it has that great merit 
which belongs to a work of genius—short and simple as it is, it is intensely concentrated 
in its emotional expression. 

The performance on July 3rd was a first experiment and must not be too severely 
criticised. Considering the difficulties of so novel an undertaking it was astonishing 
that it succeeded as well as it did. The spot chosen for the theatre was near the 
Serpentine, between the Magazine and the Receiving House of the Royal Humane 
Society. There is a wide stretch of level grass there, to the north of which the ground 
rises so as to form a natural amphitheatre. The great drawback of the situation was 
that it provided no background to the stage. The space railed off for the actors was a 
good deal too large, judged by the number of the performers, but it was not dis- 
proportionate in relation to the audience, which must have numbered some 
thousands. Along the back rail of the stage enclosure were ranged three marquees, 
one in the middle for the band and the other two for dressing-rooms. There was 
practically no attempt at concealing the performers when they made their exits. 
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A large chorus in League of Arts dresses stood in a line along the rails. The only 
decoration of the stage itself was a large throne backed by a wooden screen. On any 
indoor stage it would have looked enormous, but in the open air it was too small to 
make much effect by itself. Against a background of tall trees it would have produced 
a very dignified effect. For an outdoor drama trees are indeed essential, or, failing 
them, some sort of architecture, if it be onlya ruin. But it is not everyone who can. 
afford to build his own open-air theatre, and we may be certain that if the League 
of Arts decided on this particular spot there was no better place to be found. 

The performers were almost all of them amateurs, and amateurs from a class: 
that has very little spare time in which to rehearse, and practically no contact with. 
what is generally called the world of art. Most of them had made their own dresses: 
at their own expense. Simplicity was the main characteristic of the general scheme: 
of design, but it was a little surprising that the League of Arts had not been able 
to secure the co-operation of artists in dress-design and stage-decoration on a level 
with those who directed the musical part of the entertainment. The costumes were 
pleasant and agreeable to the eye as a rule, but except for those of the witches, which 
were brilliantly effective, the opportunities of a striking colour-scheme did not seem 
to have been fully seized. The musical side of the opera reflected the greatest credit 
on the producer, Captain J. F. Thistleton, and the conductor, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. 
It was a really great accomplishment to hold so large and scattered a body of singers 
and players together. There was a large band of amateur strings in the marquee, 
supported by some professional wind. In front stood a permanent chorus of singers, 
spread over a considerable length of line, while another chorus took part in the action 
of the arena, and sometimes had to dance and sing at the same time. Yet there was 
never a moment’s unsteadiness. The band and the two choruses were always well 
together, and what was more, they played and sang with a vigorous sense of rhythm 
_which was never allowed to flag. Mr. Shaw evidently understands that a firm and 
compelling rhythm is the first essential to the interpretation of Purcell. His soloists 
as well as his chorus grasped this principle very intelligently, and the result was that, 
although the individual voices were not remarkable either for power or for brilliance, 
the interest of the opera was kept up steadily from beginning to end. That the audience 
were keenly impressed by the performance there could be no doubt whatever. ‘There 
was very little applause during the performance, but a great burst of cheering at 
the end. 

There was some talk of repeating the opera on the following Saturday, but the 
project had to be given up on the ground of expense. Even when the singers give 
their services free and make their own dresses, there is a large bill to pay for labour 
in setting up tents and such simple stage accessories as were needed ; the professional 
players in the orchestra were also a heavy charge on the League’s funds. To take a 
collection from the audience would, as everybody knows, have been both unpleasant 
and unsatisfying. The League is probably quite right in appealing rather to the 
generosity of those who ought to be able to afford subscriptions to help in bringing 
such music as this within the reach of the poorest. 


Opera at Covent Garden 


ITTING in the Park listening to Purcell among all this crowd of happy people, 
one could not help thinking occasionally of Covent Garden, to which there seemed 
an oddly pertinent allusion in those words of Purcell’s witches : 


In our deep-vaulted cell the charm we'll prepare, 
Too dreadful a practice for this open air. 


It is one of the commonplaces of criticism to say that Purcell’s music has “ an open- 
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air quality.”” There could be no doubt that it kept its value in outdoor surroundings 
as very few operas by other composers could have done. Aida has been performed at 
the base of one of the Pyramids, but to listen to Puccini in the open would be incon- 
ceivable. Still Covent Garden has given us one opera which might well gain in beauty 
by being transplanted to less artificial surroundings—Gluck’s Orpheus. Clara Butt’s 
appearance in opera has been the outstanding event of the present season. The main 
attraction of the grand opera season in past years has generally been the singers. 
This year the standard of singing, especially among the ladies, was poor to begin 
with and has steadily declined. Sir Thomas Beecham’s loyalty to his English singers 
is one of his most amiable qualities, but to thrust them into French and Italian operas 
is a practice which can only be defended on the ground that such experience is good 
for their education. If the opera were really well produced and attained a really high 
standard of ensemble, the deficiencies of individual singers might be pardoned. But that 
high standard of ensemble which was actually realised in some of the English company’s 
productions is naturally impossible with a mixed cast, several of whom have to sing 
in a language which is obviously not their own. The production of Orphée was a 
ridiculous example of Covent Garden methods. It was given in French by an all- 
English cast. Now the French version of Gluck’s opera, although it was produced 
under the composer’s own direction, was only a translation from the Italian original. 
It would be reasonable enough to give Orphée in French with a company of French — 
singers, but why not let English singers sing it to an English audience in their own 
language? Covent Garden is on the way to become a sort of glorified school speech-day. 

As Orpheus Clara Butt was magnificent both in voice and in appearance ; too 
magnificent, for she made the other characters seem very insignificant by comparison. 
It was unusual at Covent Garden to watch and listen to a singer who was so tensely 
concentrated on her part. Covent Garden singers, when they reach the topmost 
heights, are completely at their ease. Sometimes, too, they are completely at their 
ease because they are indifferent to anything but the sound of their own voices. 
Clara Butt was not at her ease ; it would be absurd to expect her to possess the 
accomplishment of M. Cotreuil. But she was not just pleased with the magnificence 
of her own voice. Her very lack of ease, the unremitting care with which she took 
each step, made each gesture, delivered each phrase, gave her interpretation a 
seriousness and a dignity which were extremely impressive. She was indeed so 
absorbed in the determination to do her very best that she stood out strangely alone 
from the rest of the scene. Except for the ingenious but far-fetched idea of framing 
the opera with a prologue and epilogue representing an Italian court of the 
Renaissance for the entertainment of which the opera was being performed, the 
whole production was slovenly and tasteless. It is ridiculous that people should be 
asked to pay Covent Garden prices for so ill-conceived and ill-executed an enter- 
tainment, and it is a poor compliment to a distinguished singer as well as a serious 
handicap to a shy and self-conscious débutante—for Dame Clara Butt answered to 
both these descriptions—that she should be supported, if that word is not in itself 
a mockery—by so indifferent a background. 


The Puccini Operas 


MN TER a very short time Puccini’s three little operas, designed to form a single 
evening’s bill, have been sifted and separated. As a triple bill they were much too 
long. I] Tabarro is an effectively sordid melodrama of adultery and murder, Suor 
Angelica a tedious study in sentimental piety, Gianni Schicchi a thoroughly amusing 
farce. ‘The one undoubted success was the last-named. Of the other two Suor Angelica 
has been entirely shelved ; IJ Tabarra may come to take the place once held by 
Cavalleria Rusticana. A happy device has been evolved of combining one-act operas, 
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either those of Puccini or our old friend Paghacci, with the Russian Ballet. Apparently 
the audiences at Covent Garden find the mixed grill more to their taste than an evening 
devoted to either opera or ballet exclusively. 


The Russian Ballet 


Ass ballet has indeed been so badly needed to infuse life into a dying opera season 
that within a few weeks of its arrival there was hardly a night on which it did 
not appear. M. Diaghilev and M. Massine are ceaseless experimenters in new directions, 
and even if their experiments are not always attractive, their spirit of artistic adventure 
has undoubtedly had an enormously stimulating effect on our own stage-workers. 
They have been the principal agents in introducing to this country the newest Parisian 
modes. Parisian music seems to be suffering from an adoration of America which it 
is hard for an Englishman to understand. We are perhaps a little jealous that America 
rather than England should be the object of their devotion. English people who 
love to bespatter their conversation or their writing with French phrases are often 
quite incapable of seeing the charm of French that is similarly bespattered with English 
words generally used in a quite un-English sense. We hardly realise the thrill which 
a French intellectual may derive from the inscription ‘‘ American Bar,” from the 
sight of a negro, from the lilt of a rag-time. What to one nation may be vulgar and 
repulsive may to another be frequently alluring. Erik Satie’s Parade was a curious 
illustration of artistic perversity. One of the new ballets, Pulcinella, is an even odder 
study in the grotesque, for it is founded on a distortion of music by Pergolesi, whose 
natural vein was never broad farce but sentimental comedy. Le Astuzie Femminilt, 
the other new ballet, makes considerable use of the grotesque, but with a sense of 
beauty and proportion. It was described as an opera-ballet, and was in actual fact a 
comic opera of Cimarosa, in which the vocal part had been to some extent cut down 
and the ballet greatly extended—the whole being put on the stage with a brilliant 
modern scheme of decoration. The music was a good deal retouched by Ottovino 
Respighi, but it still remained Cimarosa, whereas Pulcinella was not so much Pergolesi 
modernised as Stravinsky playing with the antique. ‘The singing members of the 
company were thoroughly efficient, with a genuine Italian sense of comedy- 


Busoni 


N the concert-room the most striking event of the past month has been Busoni’s 

visit and the reception accorded to him. Before the war Busoni was known in London 
only as a marvellous pianist. As a pianist he is still incomparable, but the discriminating 
public have now realised that he is a great pianist only because he is one of the greatest 
of living musicians. He is acknowledged now to be pre-eminently a musician’s player ; 
his audiences consist almost entirely of those who, whether as professionals or 
amateurs, regard music as the main thing in their lives. We are beginning to appre- 
ciate him also as a composer. At his pianoforte recitals he played some Sonatinas of 
his own which were bewilderingly novel in method, but singularly fascinating in 
their calm and gentle thoughtfulness—qualities which seemed curiously unexpected 
after the overwhelming grandeur of Busoni’s interpretations of Beethoven and Liszt. 


EDWARD J. DENT 
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POETRY 


ENGLISH MADRIGAL VERSE, 1588-1632. Edited by E. H. FELLOWEs. Oxford. 
12s. 6d. 


9] Pea complaint is frequently made nowadays that composers of songs pay insufhi- 
cient attention to the value of the poems they choose for setting ; and they are 
adjured to look to poets of literary aims and merits rather than to the manufacturers 
of ad hoc ‘‘ words.” Modern poets, on the other hand, are reproached with having 
forgotten that lyric poetry was in its origins intended to be sung, and, as well, with 
very frequently putting the title of Song on a piece which could never move any com- 
poser to music, and which no singing voice could render. These two charges, though 
neither of them covers the whole field, and though to both of them an answer could 
be made, do, in fact, indicate an unsatisfactory state of affairs ; and Mr. Fellowes’s 
collection of madrigal verse is to be welcomed as solid evidence that a different state 
of affairs was once possible. The English poets who wrote verses for the madrigalists 
and the lutenists wrote “‘ words for music” as deliberately as does the excellent 
Mr. Teschemacher. They succeeded, however, in being more excellent from the 
purely poetical point of view ; and it would be hard to think that they were less effec- 
tive from the point of view of the musician. It has been said that many of Campion’s 
rhythms are unintelligible without his settings of them ; but this does not apply to 
him alone. These writers thought predominantly of the music ; and they tasked them- 
selves to give the musician all possible opportunities for the development of his gifts. 
Such lines as these from Dowland’s third book : 


Farewell, unkind, farewell !.To me no more a father, 
Since my heart holds my love most dear. 
The wealth which thou dost reap, another's hand must gather, 
Though thy heart still lies buried there. 
Then, farewell, O farewell ! 
Welcome my love ! Welcome my joy for ever ! 


"Tis not the vain desire of human fleeting beauty 
Makes my mind to live, though my means do die. 

Nor do I Nature wrong, though I forget my duty. 
Love not in the blood but in the spirit doth lie. 


Then, farewell, O farewell ! 
Welcome my love ! Welcome my joy for ever ! 


Such lines as these must be heard with their tune before their full value can be appre- 
ciated. This does not mean (what it might be possible to say of most modern writers 
of “ words for songs ”) that only a tune to which they could be sung would provide 
a sufficient excuse for their existence. It means that they were written with a view 
to a particular effect which could not have been obtained without the collaboration 
of the musician. The musician turns the sketch into the finished picture, and not the 
eens but the use the musician is able to make of them is what must finally 
e judged. 
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Another example comes to the hand in Tobias Hume’s Musicall Humors in the 
piece which begins : 


Fain would I change that note 

To which fond love hath charmed me. 
Long, long to sing by rote, 

Fancying that which harmed me. 


Here, again, the words, delightful as they are, should not be judged strictly except 
as an opportunity offered to the musician. . 

On the other side of the account there is something to be said. The Elizabethan could 
hardly write a letter or an entry in an account-book without displaying a natural 
richness and beauty of language—and a certain sameness. The song-writers shared 
this faculty to the full ; and they had, as song-writers are apt to do, a certain reservoir 
of conventions and images into which they all liberally dipped. Our first opening of 
this book revealed, for the first line, “ Her hair the net of golden wire” ; and a not 
too close search would show a fair amount of conventionality and the use of clichés. 

Mr. Fellowes’ collection is almost complete. The amount of work involved must 
have been enormous. We cannot too highly commend the judgment and taste with 
which he has straightened out poems printed with many composers’ repetitions 
and variations, and the zeal with which he has hunted down authors of words. It 
is a masterly edition. 


OTHERWORLD. By F.S.F Lint. Poetry Bookshop. 5s. net. 


R. FLINT’S new volume of poems opens with a preface justifying the form in 
M which hewrites. This formis named by him “‘ unrhymed cadence,” and by others, 
as a rule, vers libre. Perhaps Mr. Flint’s description is the better, since vers libre is a term 
imported from France, where it does not mean quite what we have made it mean here. 
A French critic will tell you that Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven is written 
in vers libre, by which he intends to convey that the rhymes do not recur in a set 
pattern, and that the lines are not all of equal length. Mr. Flint’s “ unrhymed cadence ” 
rejects not only rhyme but also metre—that is to say, the formal framework of rhythm. 
His poems are not formally distinguishable from paragraphs of prose. He contends, 
however, that in such “ personal, emotional, lyric utterances . . . the phrasing goes 
with a stronger beat and the words live together with an intenser flame,” and “ if 
you ask why cadence should not be printed as prose, the reply is that the unequal 
lines mark the movement of the cadence and its tempo.’ His contentions seem to 
recommend themselves, and are reinforced by his practice. When he proceeds to argue 
that writing in formal metre is the “ exploitation of a mine in which the main lodes 
have at last given out,” he is not so convincing ; nor is this rider in the least necessary 
to strengthen his more important contention. It is not true that “ there is no writing 
nowadays in metre and rhyme that does not echo with all the feet and all the rhymes 
of the past”; and Mr. Flint’s complaint that “there are many people who 
imagine that ‘ poetic licence ’—i.e., meaningless inversion for the sake of metre— 
is poetry ” has no relevance in this connection. But the claims of metre and rhyme 
would occupy too much space for discussion here, and the defence of “ unrhymed 
cadence ” is conducted by Mr. Flint better in example than in precept. Here is an 
example, though we are not so certain that if he had written it as prose we should 
have guessed it to be anything else : 
See the grey silver of the oak-boughs, 


As they swarm up the hill-slope 
And down towards the sea. 
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The branches twist and twine one over the other, 

And the trunks, with the growth of saplings, 

Are misshapen and crooked. 

The Atlantic winds have smoothed them and silvered them, 
And then have added the beauty 

Time puts upon the work of the silversmith 

Carved ages ago. 


There is such a thing as “unrhymed cadence,” and Mr. Flint has sometimes 
succeeded, as others have succeeded, in writing it with beauty. The weakness of his 
work consists not so much in his method as in the complex of considerations which 
we are accustomed to call “ content.”” His poetry is rarely vivid or passionate (Szzan 
is a noticeable exception), rarely distinguished in its phrasing, often confused and 
irrelevant in its composition. The long title-poem is written on the theme that since 
the universe is infinite it contains an infinite variety of combinations, and that there- 
fore in some other world the poet must enjoy the circumstances he wishes for here. 
This is a conception of great possibilities; but Mr. Flint interrupts his musing 
on that luckier self by this reflection : 


No light from the star that lights him and warms him can reach me, 
Even though it travel the unimaginable number of miles a second 
That prove the kinship of light and electricity— 

So my physics-master taught me. 

They are charlatans, these physicists. 


This is a curiously unnecessary digression, out of keeping and out of key with the rest, 
achieving nothing but the interruption and dispersion of the mood which Mr. Flint 
has begun to induce in the reader. And the description of the other world exemplifies 
his other failings : 

The warm sun falls on the crowfeet and buttercups 

In the field before me ; 

The golden flowers nod and wave and kiss 

As a light, warm wind passes over them. 

The leaves are singing ; 

And faintly behind their monotone, 

I hear the singing of children. 

Mournfully, a cuckoo calls, ‘‘ Cuck-ooo ! ” 

A blackbird scuttles from a spinney. . . . 


The vision is commonplace and undistinguished, the words have no power. In other 
poems other pictures are attempted ; but they are mostly of this quality, they have 
rarely any sharpness or individual character. Mr. Flint repeats the names of trees 
flowers, and birds and adds to them descriptions which do not individualise them. He 
has seen these things, but he has not seen them in the light of poetic emotion. He sets 
them down, but they awake no emotions in the reader. 
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NOVELS 


THE RESCUE. By JosepH Conrap. Dent. gs. 
LINDA CONDON. By JoszepH HerczsHermer. Heinemann. 7s. 


ope growth of Mr. Conrad’s reputation, a plant now a quarter of a century old, 
has been throughout a curious and impressive subject of study. In the ’nineties 
Almayer’s Folly was an immense and exhilarating surprise to those who cared for 
good letters. There were a number of reasons, which were irrelevant from the literary 
point of view and need not be recapitulated here, why such an author could not have 
been expected to write such a book ; and these, however irrelevantly, added to the 
surprise. The author, having displayed a new style in prose, when it was manifestly 
unlikely that he should be able to write English prose at all, further produced those 
extraordinary experiments in narrative, The Nigger of the Narcissus and Typhoon. 
He also wrote the less experimental but most satisfactory Lord Fim, and the brilliant 
virtuoso piece, Nostromo. But in the second decade of this century it seemed that'he 
was doomed to produce masterpieces unacknowledged save by the lip-servicey/of 
the lettered and the somewhat embarrassing worship of those who like to pay their 
devotions where they have few rivals. Then, in 1914, came Chance, a most remarkable 
book but probably, on the whole, a mistake from the point of view of form ; and in 
a night the wider reputation was made. A year later Victory followed, and was a 
disappointment. The question began to present itself whether the wider reputation 
had not come, as it so often does, to a writer whose best work was already done. It 
was true that Mr. Conrad could never degenerate as novelists sometimes do when they 
have attained late or early popularity. It was true also that his earlier work remained ; 
and here somewhere, it seemed, his masterpiece was to be found, whatever that 
might be, whether Lord Jim, or, as some maintained, the superficially hideous and 
essentially beautiful Secret Agent. Last year the enchanting Arrow of Gold, though 
_ it was imperfectly constructed, revived hope. Now appears The Rescue ; and it seems 
that at the moment when Mr. Conrad is universally recognised as the finest of living 
English novelists (in succession to Mr. Hardy, retired) he has produced his finest work. 

The Rescue is the story of Tom Lingard, whose shadow fell darkly over the first 
of Mr. Conrad’s books. It is the conflict between him, the simple, generous, kingly 
seaman, and the cramped, suspicious creatures of civilisation who bewilderingly 
intrude into his remote and dreamlike kingdom. The action of the story occupies 
only a few days. It begins with Lingard preparing the final move which is to restore 
Hassim and Immada, the exiled prince and princess, to their throne. It ends with 
the ruin of this enterprise, with the destruction of Lingard’s faith in his own luck and 
in the rightness of the world ; and this is accomplished by the intrusion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Travers. The whole drama is accomplished in the shallows on the Shore of 
Refuge. There the characters are locked up, isolated from the outer world, lifted, as 
it were, into a world of their own, while they work out to its conclusion the crisis 
produced by their meeting. 3 es 

This is not the place, or perhaps the time, to attempt a decisive or complete 
estimate of a work constructed on such heroic lines with, as after a first reading it 
seems, so much success. It is sometimes objected that Mr. Conrad’s characters are 
not living or human. It is perhaps true that they are not human. Certainly they are in 
this book of more than human proportions: they are all giants, even Mr. ‘Travers 
in his meanness and narrowness and pettiness. They are the creations of a poet rather 
than of a novelist, as we have generally understood that term. Their passions are 
intensified, their motives are simplified in a manner that recalls the persons of an 
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epic rather than the characters of prose fiction. The story is, in fact, of an epical 
nature. Lingard stands in the centre. On the one hand are Hassim and Immada, 
savages, as Mr. ‘Travers thinks them, simple and noble and untaught, to whom 
Lingard is bound by the strongest ties of friendship and honour. On the other hand 
are the Europeans, who have blundered into this other world, men and a woman of 
Lingard’s own race, though removed by an abysm from his ways of thinking. And 
as Lingard, to his undoing, stands midway between the civilised and the uncivilised, 
so Mrs. Travers stands midway between his natural generosity and the cultured 
meanness of her husband, and is thereby enabled to undo him, perhaps not to her 
own profit. Lingard is uncultured and noble ; Mrs. Travers is noble and cultured. 
Her duty forces her to use that part of her nature which is foreign to Travers and akin 
to Lingard to save the former ; and as she is forced by her very nobility to betray 
Lingard, so in the same way he is forced to betray Hassim and Immada. 

These are but scanty and inadequate notes on a work the full significance of which 
is not at all likely to be realised or expressed within a few weeks of its appearance. 
It is easier perhaps to grasp now the extraordinary sureness and brilliance with which 
the whole is composed and written. Very few novelists have succeeded in giving to 
any of their books the consistent texture of writing and intensity of feeling which 
we expect in a poem. Here we find throughout not only no slack or awkward sentences, 
but also almost no sentences in which the interest of the author does not seem to have 
been keyed up to the full pitch of intensity which the moment would allow. Mr. 
Conrad is an acknowledged master of description ; but the pictures of which this 
book is full, exquisite as they are, never once obtrude on the eye. The magnificent 
passage, describing the brig becalmed with which the story opens, the rolling away 
of the mist which precedes the blowing up of the hulk—these things, brilliant as they 
are, take only their necessary place in the story, and no more. It is necessary to make 
this clear before quoting an example of Mr. Conrad’s style, since otherwise it might 
be thought to be implied that the pleasure this work gives is that which can be given 
by a succession of beautiful but unrelated details. But it must be understood that 
this passage has an effect from its place in the story which more than doubles its 
effect as seen in isolation. It describes the first meeting of Mrs. Travers and the 
Princess Immada : 


Mrs. Travers fixed her eyes on Immada. Fair-haired and white, she asserted herself 
before the girl of olive face and raven locks with the maturity of perfection, with the 
superiority of the flower over the leaf, of the phrase that contains a thought over the 
cry that can only express an emotion. Immense spaces and countless centuries stretched 
between them : and she looked at her as one looks into one’s own heart with absorbed 
curiosity, with still wonder, with an immense compassion. 


This, of course, is, besides the beauty of its feeling and diction, one of the vivid 
points which give the whole picture shape and composition. And if the fixing of these 
points and the building round of them of the elaborate structure of the book have 
called forth, as they obviously have called forth, the total of the author’s powers, it 
is clear that the final value of the work cannot be assessed without care and long 
reflection on the part of the reader. 

It is not inappropriate that Mr. Hergesheimer’s new novel should follow here 
since Mr. Hergesheimer has been accused of making a not unprofitable use of Mr. 
Conrad’s discoveries. His latest volume shows, however, much less trace of this disciple- 
ship than any that have preceded it ; and the signs of study of Henry James, which 
some critics have professed to find, are not very obvious. The book is, on the balance 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s own, more his own, indeed, than fava Head, and probably a 
better book : more his own even than the best part of The Three Black Pennys, but 
hardly so good. The subtlety of the main idea is praiseworthy. Linda Condon is a 
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beautiful woman who is prevented from using her beauty and her personality in 
life just as a creative artist might be prevented by circumstances from developing 
his genius. But Mr. Hergesheimer works out his idea with great unevenness of touch. 
His conclusion that Linda’s use and expression is found in the sculpture of Dodge 
Pleydon is unsatisfactory and unreal. Yet the skill with which he shows us Linda 
growing old—Linda, the girl early sickened of love-making by her surroundings, 
who yet desired to surrender to passion but could not, who still felt that she had, 
made no use of herself, and, when she found her beauty disappearing, made 
pathetic attempts to preserve what had never been of service to her—the skill which 
Mr. Hergesheimer shows here is admirable. So, too, are many of the other characters. 
Linda’s mother, Stella, living in hotels on the bounty of one man after another, 
is complete and successful. Her advice to Linda, pronounced when she is a little the 
worse for drink, is a precise and terse definition of her philosophy : 


_ Lhope to goodness you’ll learn from all this—pick out what you want and make for 
it. Don’t bother with the antique frumps, the disappointed old tabbies. Have your fun. 
There’s nothing else. If you like a man, be on the level with him—give and take. Men 
are not saints, and we’re better for it ; we don’t live in a heaven. You’ve got a sweet little 
figure. Always remember mamma telling you that the most expensive corsets are the 
cheapest in the end. 


Mr. Moses Fellt, whom Stella marries when she thinks it time to retire, and his 
daughters are well sketched. But there are also figures of quite surprising unreality. 
A young man in the hotel-lounge lectures gratuitously to Linda, aged ten, on the 
idea of love as held in the Italian Renaissance, interrupting himself to say, ‘‘ You 
mustn’t suppose it to be mere mysticism,” to which Linda replies, voicing her 
creator’s temporarily lapsed sense of humour, “‘ Very well, I won’t.’’ And Dodge 
Pleydon, the sculptor, appears for the first time in the company of Susanna Noda, 
a Russian singer, who adjures Linda thus: “‘ Men are pigs; no, imbeciles, for only 
idiots destroy the beauty that is given them. They take your reputation with a smile ; 
they take your heart with iron fingers ; your beauty they waste like a drunken Russian 
with gold.” Indeed, so many people advised Linda in one way and another that it 
was not at all surprising that her life should continue frustrated and perplexed ; but 
this is probably not at all what Mr. Hergesheimer meant. The voices which surround 
Linda are meant to define her problem; but in most cases the attempt to embody them 
in living persons has been very perfunctorily made. They remain no more than defini- 
tions, boundaries, straight lines ; and, in a book which does contain living people, 
they are destructively incongruous. This is the real weakness of Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
story that he has not conceived it wholly as a story, as a work of art, but partly as a 
problem of conduct. And this weakness is possibly due to the fact that he has not 
taken sufficient pains over the planning or the writing of it. It covers a long period 
of years, and, for so long a period in so small a space, he has introduced too much 
detail and too many persons. 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL (1892-1913). By Rupyarp Kipiinc. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 


MERLIN’S ISLE: A STUDY OF KIPLING’S ENGLAND. By W. WorstTeEr. 
Gyldendal. 2s. 6d. net. 


A SOMEWHAT languid battle still rages round Mr. Kipling’s reputation. Many 
years ago the intelligent loved him because he was young and new and vigorous 
and had a superbly coloured and vivid style. At the same time the general public 
loved him for reasons which it never made articulate. Now the intelligent love him 
no longer, finding him loud and raucous and vulgar ; and the superior person can 
be found who will say that his verses have no literary value. The general public 
continues to like him inarticulately as before ; and Mr. Worster writes a painstaking 
book about him. From the title of this book one expects a study of England as Mr. 
Kipling has described it : what one gets is a study of the English character as Mr. 
Kipling would prefer it to be—principally in foreign countries. This is a pity, for we 
know pretty well, more than one writer has explained to us, what is Mr. Kipling’s 
view of the human virtues. But no one has so far given an adequate amount of atten- 
tion to his ability in rendering landscape. Mr. Worster has missed an opportunity ; 
and Mr. Kipling reminds us of it by his new book, which is certainly not about 
England but much of which is about landscape. He says: 


A better way [than storing paintings in a gallery] is to spread your pictures over all 
earth ; visiting them as Fate allows. Then none can steal or deface, nor any reverse of 
fortune force a sale ; sunshine and tempest warm and ventilate the gallery for nothing, 
and—in spite of all that has been said of her crudeness—Nature is not altogether a bad 
frame-maker. The knowledge that you may never live to see an especial treasure twice 
teaches the eyes to see quickly while the light lasts ; and the possession of such a gallery 
breeds a very fine contempt for painted shows and the smeary things that are called 
pictures. 


It might be possible to argue, with these lines for a convenient text, that in‘Mr. 
Kipling’s best work the pictorial is rather more predominant than it should be over 
the poetic. But his pictorial ability is so admirable that its value as compared with his 
other abilities may be allowed to rest when there is no space to establish a comparative 
table of values. These letters are, on the whole, ephemeral productions, written from 
foreign countries for publication in newspapers. They show generally a certain 
intolerance and cocksureness, which are equally irritating whether they use the 
example of the foreigner to shame England or the example of England to shame the 
foreigner. They leave the reader with the impression that Mr. Kipling is the one 
just man from whose hands the conduct of the universe has been inexplicably 
abstracted. But thick among them there are paragraphs of description which are 
almost perfect in their exactness of outline and colouring. Take this, for example— 
an average specimen, not chosen with care, not equal to the best things in the book : 
Followed Summer, angry, fidgety, and nervous, with the corn and tobacco to ripen in 
five short months, the pastures to reclothe, and the fallen leaves to hide away under new 
carpets. Suddenly, in the middle of her work, on a stuffy-still July day, she called a wind 
out of the north-west, a wind blown under an arch of steel-bellied clouds, a wicked bitter 
wind, with a lacing of hail to it, a wind that came and was gone in less than ten minutes, 
but blocked the roads with fallen trees, toppled over a barn, and—blew potatoes out 
of the ground ! When that was done, a white cloud shaped like a dumb-bell whirled 
down the valley across the evening blue, roaring and twisting and twisting and roaring 
all alone by itself. 


That is an excellent picture, vigorous, moving, and well visualised. 
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VERGIL AND THE ENGLISH POETS. By E.izapetH Nitcute, Ph.D. 
Columbia University Press. 6s. 6d. net. 


| Bas principal fountain-head of the whole gigantic river of Romanticismin European 
_ literature is Virgil’s 4ineid, as Professor Mackail has reminded us in noting the’ 
curious fact that the romantic critics of the early nineteenth century condemned the 
poem as artificial. It belonged to that segment of the ancient classics which did not 
suffer eclipse in the Dark Ages; its influence has been continuous since its publica- 
tion ; and that of the Eclogues and Georgics hardly less so. This will give some idea 
of the importance of Dr. Nitchie’s theme ; and, on the whole, she has done justice to 
it. Hers is no charm of style, certainly ; works of this nature—as it were answers to 
a question beginning “‘ trace the influence of ”—are inevitably heavy reading, and it 
is only where she has interesting material that Dr. Nitchie is not dull ; but interesting 
of course it is, oftener than not, and though we may feel that an original or spirited 
writer would then have made it still more than that—made it illuminating—we must 
admit that her general accuracy, her sense of proportion (there is no overloading with 
detail), her judgment in the selection of facts and quotations, and the fairness of her 
criticisms form a transparent medium through which we can see the truth in good 
perspective. It may not be a book to peruse, but it is certainly a book to use. 

“What more pitiful than I,” cries Augustine in effect—in a passage which Dr. 
Nitchie does not give us, for she has not the knack of making interesting facts relevant 
when they are not before her feet—‘‘ bewailing the death of Dido for 7Eneas’s love, 
and not bewailing my own deadness for lack of the love of God !’ Such rueful tribute 
to the sweets of Paganism reappears later in our own medieval churchmen ; while 
the Venerable Bede both refers to and echoes Virgil, his pupil’s pupil Alcuin utters 
warnings against the luxuriant language of the lying poet with whom his own verse 
is saturated, and whom he is reported to have loved in youth “‘ more than the Psalms.” 
But these poets wrote in Latin ; and the notion that the writer of Beowulf knew Virgil 
being a mere mare’s nest, the first English poet that really matters in this connection 
is Chaucer, who in the first book of the House of Fame and later in the Legend of Dido 
handles Virgilian material ; but with a difference, Aineas, for example, having declined 
from a hero to a typical “false lover.’”’ Even at that, Chaucer’s acquaintance with 
the text of the Aineid is still quite exceptional for his day. In the sixteenth century 
Virgil became a part of the English educational curriculum ; in 1553 was printed the . 
first English translation—which was Scotch. This was Gavin Douglas’s, in rhymed 
couplets. Four years later came an event of the first importance, the invention of 
blank verse, in the form of a version of two books of the A’neid by the Earl of Surrey. 
At the end of the century comes Spenser. 

There are, as it seems to us (and we think Dr. Nitchie would agree), only three 
English poets who can be called Virgilians as poets, and these are Spenser, ‘Thomson, 
Tennyson. The Faerie Queene, reminiscent of the Almeid in style of similes 
and a few episodes, remains in structure a romance and not an epic; but the 
Shepheardes Calender is the successor to the Eclogues in the main line of pastoral 
tradition. Elizabethan drama gives us Marlowe’s Dido ; the Queen of Carthage was 
thrown in to help the moonlight effect of the last act in the Merchant of Venice, and 
there is the player’s speech in Hamlet. Milton is nearly always, perhaps even in 
Lycidas, something considerably more than Virgilian ; but we agree with Dr. Nitchie 
that the structure of Paradise Lost owes a good deal to the Atineid, and we think that 
the parallel remarked by Tennyson between the two epics in regard to verse technique 
might be developed and illustrated most interestingly instead of mentioned with 
a helpless wish that this could be done ; here was the very place for it! Dryden 
translated Virgil, Pope imitated him sometimes conscientiously, sometimes for mock- 
heroic ends ; and, after all, there is at least playful-heroic in the Georgics. It was not 
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till the eighteenth century that the last-mentioned poems came into their own 
Dryden (and, Dr. Nitchie might have added, Burns) thought them the best of Virgil ; 
Thomson’s Seasons are sincere not only as flattery, and really pleasant reading. 

But Tennyson is the Virgilian, not merely an imitator (though he is that) but a 
kindred poetic spirit, though expressing itself in Victorian terms, which are inferior 
to Augustan. With him this book comes to something like an effective climax. 

There was, by the way, among the disciples of Thomson a certain James Grainger, 
who wrote The Sugar Cane, “‘ a West India Georgic,” in four books. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO AN ESSEX DIALECT DICTIONARY. By 
Epwarp Gepp. Routledge. 5s. 


OUNTRY dialects, with all their directness and vividness, are now moribund. 

They are being extirpated wholesale in the schools, and education is likely, we fear, 
to lead in later life to little more distinguished than the language of the local reporter or 
auctioneer. Compositions entirely in dialect are too great a strain on the reader’s 
comprehension to be popular ; but morsels of it are always attractive, and lend a 
savour to many great styles. The point of rustic dialect is that it represents a first- 
hand experience of life, and a kind of life which is the backbone of England—that of 
the worker in the fields and on the farm. When he is speaking dialect he does not 
indulge in the bookish images which are experience at third or fourth hand. He 
preserves in unusual freshness the forms of English which elsewhere have suffered 
from the wear and tear of perpetual usage. It is not his business to be always writing 
or talking, and, when he talks, he uses the wisdom of the “ rude forefathers of the 
hamlet.” Adscriptus glebe, he has. a hard life, which tends to small expectations, 
inspired pessimism, and a grim humour. From the literary and historical point of 
view all such dialect is of great interest, and we welcome the little book of Essex 
folk-language which Mr. Gepp has collected. He does not claim to cover the whole 
county, but he has observed for seventeen years the language of three parishes in 
the middle of it, “‘ singularly remote from railways and main roads,” and so “ less 
tainted with alien forms than the speech of the northern, southern, and western parts, 
where East Anglian, Kent, and London, and Midland dialects intrude.” This last 
comment shows a proper sense of local pride, and the book is more valuable because 
little has yet been done for Essex in this way. But there are really nothing like county 
borders in dialect, and we are convinced that many forms thought to be local are 
widely spread over England. Thus the herb here described as ‘‘ Old Man” has that 
name also miles away in Gloucestershire. The use of “old”’ with a sense of annoyance, 
as in “ Mother’s got another owd baby,” is rightly illustrated by Shakespeare. 
“Canker,” here given as “the fruit of the dog-rose,” is the rose itself in Shakespeare, 
and still can be heard in that sense in rural Buckinghamshire. ‘‘ Techy ” or “ tetchy,” 
fretful, has been corrupted, as the author remarks, into ‘‘ touchy ” ; but the original 
form is in Troilus and Cressida, “as tetchy to be woo’d to woo.” 

“ Faggot,” a small savoury cake, is uncertain in etymology, as the “‘ Addenda ” 
suggest, but is used of girls, says the author, as a term of reproach. Elsewhere it is 
not so much as that, merely a playful way of addressing a girl. The connection with 
faggot, a bundle of wood, is supported by the jingle we have heard from an Oxford- 
shire maid :— : 

Faggot’s wood, 
And I be good, ~ 
And that’s more than tha be ! 


In Essex, though not Mr. Gepp’s region, we have heard of ‘“ worn to a frazzle,” 
which was one of Roosevelt’s locutions. “‘ Hempstall,” as a place-name, is doubt- 
fully associated by the author with hemp-growing. We believe in the derivation, for 
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we know an “ Emplands ” of similar origin. “ Jennetin,” an early apple, has been 
connected with ‘‘ June-eating,” but that, as the author explains, is mere folk etymology. 
So the Worcester Pearmain has been connected with the pear, but is simply an 
apple which came from Parma. Tennyson, who lived in Essex for a while, makes 
his blackbird “‘ fret the summer jenneting.”” We are pleased with “ pudd’n-spoiler,” 
a long sermon which spoils the midday dinner, and with “ nunty,” ill-tempered, 
which we have heard used by the older generation, but never seen in print. 
“ Overseen”’ for mistaken is familiar, but we miss ‘“ overlook” in the sense of casting 
the evil eye, which is pretty general in English dialects. We are rather surprised not 
to see a record of the widely-spread “ unked,”’ awkward, strange, bad, in ill-health, 
the many meanings of which are derived from the “‘ unknown.” It is the same word 
as ‘‘ uncouth.”’ The Waltham or Essex calf was well known as a simile for stupidity, 
but perhaps it has died out of recent years. A ‘‘ Hanour job,” a disagreeable busiziess, 
is new to us, and valuable. We have always wondered how the English managed to 
stand the earlier Georges. “ Turk ” for an unruly child is common all over England, 
and reminds us that the Turks have for many centuries been an English example 
of bad behaviour, perhaps since the days of the Crusaders. “‘ Up ” used verbally with 
ellipse of verb, as in “‘ | upped,” has been adopted by Mr. Masefield. 

Mr. Gepp supplies many instances of literary usage in earlier times in support of 
-his words, and these, with his ‘‘ sensible grammar ” at the end, should interest all 
Serious students of English. As he remarks, negatives are muddling, but they are 
being cleared up by the aid of semantics. A word like “ but” has been so frequently 
used in negative phrases that, even when not connected with such phrases, it can 
keep a negative significance. Thus Matthew xiv. 17 has a negative in the Anglo- 
Saxon version of the Gospel, which it lacks in the Authorised Version. The author 
in this section is puzzled with an old man who “ calls curly kail ‘ eddicated greens,’ 
an unaccountable expression, unless ‘ variegated’ was dimly in his mind.” We can 
support his metaphor. Mark Twain (Pudd’nhead Wilson, Chap. 5) produced the 
maxim that “ cauliflower is nothing but cabbage with a college education.” 

The Essex dialect is not so difficult as those of Suffolk and Norfolk, and we hope 
Mr. Gepp’s excellent beginning will be the basis for further collections. ‘The Essex 
Archeological Society and the Victoria History of the Counties, now, we believe, to 
be resumed, should assist. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
Vols. V. and VI., 1868-1881. By G. E. Buckie. Murray. 18s. each. 


3 Pe concluding volumes of the great Monypenny-Buckle Life of Disraeli mark 
the end of a great adventure and a delightful experience. We have now followed 
the career of der alte Fude from its amazing beginnings to its dignified, if somewhat 
pathetic close. The feeling with which one puts down the last volume is that while 
there have been many English Prime Ministers of whom the reader of memoirs 
learns with pleasure and amusement that they were also interesting human beings, 
Disraeli stands apart from them as an interesting character of whom the reader 
learns with pleasure and amusement that he was also an English Prime Minister. 
The work in which this person’s career is described is of very great dimensions. 
Mr. Monypenny began it on a generous scale, which Mr. Buckle confesses to having 
enlarged, and the total work occupies something like double the number of pages 
which Lord Morley devoted to Disraeli’s longer-lived rival. But it can hardly be said 
to be too long. Disraeli presents himself under two complete aspects, for both of 
which provision must be made in his biography. The average run of statesman is, as 
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we have suggested, primarily a statesman whose human side exists and ought to be 
depicted. But Disraeli was not only a great and fascinating politician, he was also a 
human being whose human relationships have an interest and charm altogether apart 
from his political importance. For this reason, it may be suspected, the Monypenny- 
Buckle biography has already had and will continue to have twice as many readers 
as the usual life of a politician. For there are those who will read with excitement 
that “ the Board of Trade prepared a Bill,” while there are others who will read with 
no less excitement Disraeli’s correspondence with Lady Bradford and Lady Chester- 
field, and his astounding letters to Queen Victoria. Mr. Buckle is perhaps not so 
good on the human side as was Mr. Monypenny. He does not, for example, make a 
picture of Disraeli’s triumphs so vivid and living as the picture of his early struggles. 
But, on the other hand, the human materials at his disposal are of extraordinary 
interest, and he is wise in quoting without stint. What could be of greater value to 
the student of that strange being than his passionate and pathetic letters written on 
black-edged paper to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield ? He was old, he was 
successful, he was famous, he was popular in the country, he was almost liked by 
his own colleagues—but he longed for feminine understanding, and he gratified and 
embarrassed two old ladies with affectionate letters, begged them for kindness, 
accepted their reproofs with meekness and self-reproach. At the same time another 
series of letters demonstrates his masterly, if somewhat cynical handling of his royal 
mistress, in which he attained an unequalled success in the face of enormous 
obstacles. 

In his analysis of the last years of Disraeli’s political career Mr. Buckle is minute 
and lucid, though he shows on occasion a little too much party spirit and an irrelevant 
desire to justify the smallest of his subject’s actions, as if he were a contemporary 
leader-writer. His final estimate of Disraeli’s character and achievement cannot be 
said to carry the enquirer very far; nor does the sketch by Mr. Monypenny, here 
quoted, carry him much further. Mr. Monypenny repudiated the suggestion that he 
was going to dispel the mystery which hangs about the name of Disraeli. Mystery, 
he said, was of the essence of the man, and any correct portrait of him must retain it. 
But it might have been possible in drawing him to solve the mystery without destroying 
its atmosphere. We have yet to expect some portraiture in which all Disraeli’s recorded 
actions and known traits will be exhibited in their due proportions and relations. 
But, if the combined labours of Mr. Monypenny and Mr. Buckle have not done this, 
they have produced a book of exceptional value and interest, a mass of information 
on Disraeli and his times, one of the very best political biographies in the English 


language. 


_ STUDIES IN HISTORY AND POLITICS. By the Rr. Hon. Hervert FIsuer. 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


MAZEMENT tinges the admiration with which we have read Mr. Fisher’s 
studies—amazement at the strength and endurance of the humanist tradition. 
Mr. Fisher is careful to assure us in his preface that his essays belong to the “ golden 
moments of lettered ease’ which he enjoyed before he became a member of His 
Majesty’s administration. Yet his reader and critic cannot but remember that to-day he 


has exchanged the golden moments of lettered ease for the golden opinions of a — 


“business”? Cabinet and a “ business”? House of Commons. Here is one who has 
been a great success in the Cabinet which won the Great War,in the modern world of 
industrialism, and newspapers and the “ realpolitik” of business men. And when he 
writes you find that his spiritual home is Rotterdam of the fifteenth century and his 
spiritual father Desiderio Erasmus. It is a commonplace with what persistent vitality 
humanism had transmuted itself through the elegant rationalism of the eighteenth 
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century into the “culture” of the nineteenth ; here we see the flower of its great 
tradition flourishing in the University of Oxford, in the Ministry of Education, and in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s council chamber. It is easy to pick holes in or poke fun at this culture. 
Tt does not escape the perils of pomposity, artificiality, and even insincerity ; it avoids 
depths whether of thought or feeling, and takes refuge from the danger of realities 
in learning, elegance, and good taste. Yet it has very considerable merits, as this book 
shows. Mr. Fisher’s essays were mainly written as contributions to reviews and 
journals. They are strictly the products of journalism. They ought to make the pro- 
fessional and uncultured journalist blush. Mr. Fisher writes an account and apprecia- 
tion of Ammianus Marcellinus, of small states or German historians or Napoleon III. 
or French nationalism or Rousseau. But, whatever be his subject, his essay is always 
impressed by the mould of a great and, in many respects, a noble tradition. First 
there is the elegance of style ; no slipshod sentences or the clichés of indolence and 
emptiness can live among the echoes of five or six great literatures. Second comes 
the tremendous tradition of scrupulous scholarship which, in the modern way, hides 
its great learning under a deprecating gesture of good taste, but which can still give to 
an ephemeral article real solidity and even some semblance of durability. Lastly, there 
is the tradition of liberalism, the liberalism of the nineteenth century whose genealogy 
can be traced back through the French encyclopzdists and Voltaire to the humanists 
and Erasmus. Its chief virtue, very marked in Mr. Fisher’s appreciation of Treitschke 
and other Germans during the war, is an effort after impartiality, a desire to present 
every side of each case and to rise above the pettiness of prejudice into the broader 
atmosphere of history. These three are notable virtues ; they account for the fact 
that a writer of the political and historical essay could hardly take a better model 
than the present Minister of Education. 


GERMANY AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By G. P. Goocu. Long- 


mans. 145. net. 


I T would seem that all revolutions follow the same course and produce the same effect 
upon the outside world. Mr. Gooch is an industrious, and somewhat laborious, 
historical scholar who has read an immense number of books and can remember 
their contents. Out of this store of knowledge he has put together a useful and inter- 
esting book which, leaving the more beaten tracks of history, proposes to show us 
the effects of the French Revolution upon Germany and the Germans at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. No one who has lived 
through the years 1917-1920 can fail to be struck by the depressing fact that history, 
and particularly the history of revolutions, repeats itself. Mr. Gooch’s outlook tends, 
perhaps, to exaggerate the resemblance between the attitude of Germany in 1797 to 
the Jacobins and that of Europe in 1919 to the Bolsheviks. For to Mr. Gooch Germany 
means almost exclusively kings, princelings, statesmen, and above all intellectuals, 
You may learn from his pages everything that it is possible to know about the effect 
which the revolution had upon Klopstock and Wieland, arid Goethe and Schiller, 
and Gentz and Humboldt, but you have to search his volume pretty carefully to find 
any reference to what was going on in the minds of all the obscure Hanses and Fritzes, 
who presumably formed a part of Germany on the day when Paris informed the world 
that “ it will accord fraternity and help to all people who wish to recover their liberty. 

We learn incidentally that the revolutionary propaganda was not without effect upon 
the armies which marched with such small success to intervene on behalf of the 
émigrés against the revolutionaries. “ Prince Reuss reported to Vienna that the Prussian 
Army was growing democratic.” And “the Prince of Nassau-Siegen remarked 
to the King of Prussia :‘ Your Majesty does not know what your officers say in favour 
of the rebels, whom they call their friends. The number of democrats is great.’ 

Bok. 
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But Mr. Gooch, as we said, is not much concerned with what was going on in the 
heads of the rank and file of the armies of the King of Prussia or Karl August of 
Weimar ; he is always thinking of what was going on in the heads of Karl August 
himself, and Goethe retreating after Valmy, and all the other intellectuals of the 
Aufklarung. The effect of the events in Paris upon those intellectuals of the 
bourgeoisie is a little monotonous. First, there is a burst of somewhat sentimental 
exhilaration, and academic liberalism welcomes the new age. But as soon as it is seen 
that the old world is not going to be nicely and quietly cleaned up and renovated, 
but is tottering and crashing in blood and thunder, there is a violent reaction against 
| the revolutionaries. The last straw with the intellectuals was nearly always the death 
of the king. The mental history of Stolberg between 1789 and 1799 is typical of his 
generation. In 1789 he is writing odes to liberty and hailing the fall of the bastille 
as “ the glorious dawn of freedom in France ” ; by 1792 the revolutionaries have become 
“ cannibals,” and his friendship with Voss was finally brought to an end because the 
latter remarked that it looked as if there was going to be peace with the regicides. 
In 1799 he was writing an ode on “‘ Expectation of Peace” which “ demanded death 
or victory, not peace with assassins, tigers, serpents, and cannibals.” And to-day the 
words seem strangely familiar. 


BRON SE TYRRELL’S LETTERS. Edited by M. D. Petre. Fisher Unwin. 
16s. net. 


| Ba would bea pity if this book did not have a circulation outside the circle of those 
who are interested in Fr. Tyrrell’s theological and philosophical position. Readers 
of his autobiography will not need to be told that he was not only an artist in words 
but a man of quite exceptional powers of self-expression. He is singular in combining 
this power with a modesty} a humility of soul which is in strong contrast to the wild 
arrogance, the petty vanity or the deep pride of most autobiographers who also have 
a gift for self-expression. It is true that there are traces at times of a certain Newmanite 
malice, when Tyrrell seems to wonder, if he is humble and uncertain, how on earth 
Monseigneur—-and. Cardinal—can be so self-satisfied and secure. Still he is humble 
even when he is but modest, as in the note to Robert Dell : ; 


What beats me is the mentality of clericalism. The mentality of the men like M 
del Val, who is plainly not (as Acton would have it) a wilfully. bad and isaiiorst ravi 


i.e., as strange as that of a Fiji Islander. If I wanted to convert him I shouldn’t know 
where to begin. 


The particular distinguishing note of Tyrrell’s mind may perhaps be found in that 
parenthesis about Acton. He refused to take that great man’s over-easy tone and 
discourses as obviously immoral opinions which he could not square with hone 
and truth ; and yet he clung to his own ideas with a tenacity that could not be exceeded 
by any bigot. Of the value of these ideas one gets further evidence in some of these 
letters. Wild as were some of Tyrrell’s incidental theories, his central inspiration 
was sound. He affirmed untiringly that the Sabbath was made for man, and that if 
a man did not love his fellow-men whom he had seen, he could not love God whom he 
_had not seen. His theology and his philosophy were both at fault at times, as are the 

philosophies of all of us. But his religion was nearly always right, candid and incon- 
querably sincere. He, who was so often accused of endangering it, really approximated 
far more to “ the charcoal-burner’s faith ” than did many of his orthodox opponents 
His criticism of Arnold would serve as a criticism of much academic reals : 

I find something frigidly Anglican and respectable in sri 
ness ”’ as the characteristic of the Divinity. it is a eee a eave ani 
comprehensible, even when qualified by “eternal,” as to starve the mystic: Tt 


_ whe etern: al sense. It 
gives me a sort of university God, a personification of the Nicomachzan ethics. 
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There was in Tyrrell an imaginative grandeur rare in any man, and especially rare in 
philosophers ; he always seemed to remember that the actual events of life and death 
were greater than all the theories about them, and that at the heart of religion was 
neither a dogma nor a dream, but a Person. 


on FISKE: LIFE AND LETTERS. By J. S. CiarKe. 2 vols. Constable. 
2 I2s. net. 


HIS is one mote specimen of the least admirable form of biography. Fiske was a 
A person of no little importance in his own day—a scholar, a writer of sound if not 
brilliant gifts, and a pioneer of evolutionary thought at a time when it needed courage to 
follow Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley. He was also a man of lovable and vital character, 
but he was not a good letter-writer, nor an amusing commentator on things and persons. 
A very readable and brief essay might have been made on his career at Harvard as 
Librarian and Professor of History, on his significance as a kind of liaison officer between 
the advanced thought of England and America. Instead of attempting this, Mr. 
Clarke has completed a laborious detailed biography, quoted at tedious length Fiske’s 
views on God and Christianity when the scholar was still only a boy ; and, later on, 
reproduces page after page of commonplace diaries with notes as to who Fiske met 
in London, where he dined, where he lodged, and what the weather was like. It is 
not fair to an amusing old gentleman, as Fiske evidently was, to saddle his memory 
with this monstrous deal of small chat. Mr. Clarke does not seem to be at all qualified 
to judge the value of Fiske’s philosophical and historical work ; and he attempts 
little but quite indiscriminate praise. Possibly at the moment one is a little unjust 
‘to the minor great men of this period. It is difficult to be seriously excited over the 
youth whose “ soul was on fire”? when he heard that Herbert Spencer had started 
“a gigantic series of works—a perfect library of Positivism.” Fiske’s mind remained 
very set and stubborn ; he shows no such power of mental alertness as was displayed 
by his colleague at Harvard, Henry Adams. He writes with an indiscriminate enthusiasm 
about his trips to England and Europe ; and indulges, like any ordinary traveller, 
in the usual foolish generalisations about the laziness of the Italian and the slowness 
of the Turk. One puts down the volumes with a sad conviction that the man who 
devotes his entire life to study and research so loses touch with the common realities 
of existence that all his results are vitiated. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE SUPERSTITION OF DIVORCE. By G.K. Cuesterton. Chatto & Windus. 
5s. net. 


1 Dae most valuable quality in this essay of Mr. Chesterton’s is his determination 
to treat divorce as primarily a problem of marriage. ‘There are people who write 
about divorceasifit were itself a blessed state of life, a condition without which civilisa- 
tion would fail: they praise it and recommend it as some people recommend the 
operation for appendicitis. It may be necessary to have your appendix out ; but 
it is better to keep in good health. Mr. Chesterton, however, seems to deny the 
propriety of divorce in any circumstances. He bases his arguments not on any particu- 
lar interpretation of Christian teaching—though he would claim to adhere to the 
Catholic doctrine of marriage—but on the value of monogamy, and the particular 
value of thejfamily to the human race. 
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At times we think he stresses some of his arguments a little too hardly. For instance, 
he bases a great deal of his contention as to the indissoluble character of marriage 
on the sanctity of the vow. This is sound ; but he ignores the difficulty that separation, 
which has always been allowed to Christians, also seems to infringe the marriage- 
vow ; and also he forgets that it has been the practice of the Catholic Church to allow 
the marriage-vow to be set aside if a husband or wife wished to enter the religious 
life. The Church, indeed, has always discouraged the idea that a vow could not be 
dispensed from ; dispensation is abnormal and unusual, but may rightly be given. 
Again, some of the earlier pages of the book are spoiled by Mr. Chesterton’s implica- 
tion that divorce is going to be forced on people. After all, there are surely no reformers 
wild enough to compel people to be divorced ; even as a remedy it is not yet supported 
with the fanatic fervour which is common amongst the advocates of prohibition. 

He is particularly good when he denounces the respectable view of divorce—a view 
generally held by people who have no belief in marriage, but are anxious for social 
purposes to invest their union with the sanctions of a creed which they have implicitly 
or explicitly rejected. And he also contends ably that the advocates of easier divorce 
have not yet framed any theory of marriage which can replace the one they are attack- 
ing ; they are really only dealing with symptoms, not with the cause of the disease 
they profess to be able to cure. Then Mr. Chesterton himself is not quite satisfactory. 
He nowhere gives us his own definition of what constitutes marriage. If he is contented, 
as we think he probably is, with that of the Church in the West, he ought, in fairness, 
to point out that a great many people who are legally “ married” are not, in the 
Christian sense, married at all. For when they made their vows their promises were 
lacking in the one important, essential thing—the parties did not intend their vows 
to be lifelong. Here the teaching and practice of the Church of Rome is clearer 
than that of the Church of England, which has not, since the passing of the Divorce 
Acts, had any machinery for settling the marriage problems of her members, and is 
unduly timid of any clash between its decisions and definitions and those of the State. 
It looks as though, in the near future, there will be a still greater cleavage on this 
question between Christians and non-Christians ; and those who are anxious to have 
the orthodox view argued from its social aspects can be recommended to read this 
essay. 


LES IDEES DE CHARLES MAURRAS. By Atsert Turpaupet. La Nouvelle’ 
Revue. 7fr. 50. 


N exhaustive book on Charles Maurras is likely to make stiff reading ; for there 
can be no question of the prodigious amount of learning and thought that has gone 

to the making of Maurras’s literary, philosophical, and political ideas, however little 
one may share those ideas. Charles Maurras’s standpoint, which may perhaps best 
be summed up as “ anti-romantic,” will be with difficulty appreciated by barbarous 
northerners (all that is not of Rome, Greece, and France is ‘‘ barbarian” to this son 
of Provence). None of Mautras’s work has been translated into English ; but to those 
_ who have read Houston Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nineteenth Century it may 
be said that Maurras’s thought runs in exactly the opposite channel to the thought 
of the author of that Protestant (rather than pro-German) outburst. What 
M. Thibaudet calls the “ positivist idea of order ” is the inspiration of all Maurras’s 
propaganda ; he has attacked Baudelare’s poetry for the same reason as that for which 
he wants the Duke of Orleans back in France and for the same reason as that for which, 
although anti-Christian, he adheres to Catholicism. The propaganda of Catholicism 
by a non-believer is the thing about Maurras which the barbarian will find it hardest 
to stomach ; but we must not be unjust to the editor of L’ Action Francaise. It is not 
just to say that Maurras exploits the Church for the political purposes of conversation 
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for there is nothing hypocritical or cynical in his attitude, which resembles that of a 
Comte rather than that of a Disraeli. The word expediency is not in his vocabulary. 
Maurras has written a noble essay on Comte, his fellow-Provencal, with whose work 
he was not, however, acquainted at the time when (aged about twenty) he wrote 
Le Chemin de Paradis, those philosophical stories in which so many Comtist ideas 
prevail. Maurras views Catholicism as an end, not a means ; he sincerely reveres the 
Church as a monument of Roman authority and genius, and opposes the Protestant 
temper, as Comte did, on the ground that it signifies intellectual anarchy. 

; This Protestantism which is the object of Maurras’s hatred is “ interior Christianity” 
(“ the Kingdom of God is within you ”), the Protestantism of Kant, the Protestantism 
which Houston Chamberlain claimed as a specifically Germanic achievement. Maurras 
would gladly allow the claim, countering it with the exaltation of the French and those 
peoples of political genius who built a church and “ escaped ” the Bible. (The case 
of the English who read the Bible and are not destitute of political ability is one of 
Maurras’s dilemmas.) M. Thibaudet quotes his author: “ The interesting thing, 
the capital thing, is not what you think, or what I think, or what our different neigh- 
bours think, but rather what is suitable that all the world should think.’ Maurras 
put his aim in another way in the preface to his first book. He wished to‘ re-establish 
the fine notion of the finite.” “‘ Divinity is a number ; everything is numbered and 
terminated. . . . Certain definitions, as our poets sang, and exact confines beyond which 
extends the obscure chaos.” 

Maurras’s political activities (as anti-Dreyfusard, Royalist, and breaker-up of 
Germany) receive much of M. Thibaudet’s attention. There are those who admire 
Maurras’s “ beautiful style,” and approve his esthetic theories, but regret his passage 
from meditation to action. However, Maurras could not help himself, being a born 
proselytiser (he argues every morning with the man who brings the milk, says 
M. Thibaudet). Even if he had been satisfied to contemplate the eternal verities, 
he could never have hidden from his readers this conviction that man is primarily a 
political animal. The eternal verities for Maurras are political. His theme is the same 
now as it was twenty-five years ago when Anatole France wrote his discerning lines 
on Charles Maurras, namely : 


Le Cheeur des Lois tragant l’enceinte des cités. 


“ Et L’Amour,” Anatole France added, “ et sa divine sceur, la mort qui l’égale en 
douceur ” ; for Maurras knows and cares about many things of which the daily 
Press does not take account. But the end of love for this Southerner is not the being- 
in-love ; it is not even beauty ; the object, the thing sought is of the intellectual order. 
When, therefore, the romantic poet proposes to sacrifice all, even the life of cities 
and societies, on the altar of love, Maurras finds him (or her) guilty not of a cliché 
but of a monstrous untruth. 

M. Thibaudet expounds his philosopher with respect and minute care, but does 
not accept the doctrine in all its rigidity. The idea of order appeals to him ; he thinks 
Maurras has served his generation by emphasising it, but that the idea of liberty has, 
too, its value. But with Maurras the one idea is true, the other false ; there is no ques- 
tion of bringing them into harmony. Maurras captivates M. Thibaudet most, as he 
captivates us, in his character of Provencal, the discoverer (with Barrés of the Jardin 
de Bérenice) of the many strange beauties of that country of contrary winds, stunted 
growth, shady waste, rock and marsh, which is washed by the Gulf of Lyons. When 
Maurras makes his native landscape speak on human destiny and the aspiration towards 
order (as in his great book of travel, Anthinea), we are prepared to forgive him many 
polemical transgressions, even to agree to compare his violence with that of the 


Mistral itself, which ‘‘ makes light.” 
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THE TRAINING OF MIND AND WILL. By W. Tupor Jongs. Williams & 
Norgate. 2s. 6d. net. 


3 es is an eminently practical little book which tries to help those who have 
suffered from an elementary education to use their mental faculties. Mr. Jones 
spent a great deal of time in 1918 and 1919 lecturing to soldiers, sailors and 
munition workers, and he very soon became convinced that “‘something has been — 
wrong with their education in the past.” This will seem a mild stricture to those 
of us who have seen the peasant who could with difficulty spell out his Bible, 
Prayer Book, and occasionally Bunyan and Milton, give place to the peasant who 
can read glibly the Saturday Dazzler and the Sunday Cockcrow. These lectures of 
Mr. Jones, especially if they are read by teachers, should do something to improve 
the present bad state of things. We have somehow got to make our working classes, 
our middle-classes, and our upper-classes despise what they at. present endure, and 
endure what they at present have scarcely heard of. Mr. Jones writes with force 
and in a good concrete style that should compel attention. He truly says that what 
we must learn is “‘ that we cannot have everything we want at the same time.”’ What 
is equally true and as little recognised is lost in order to get what we want most. We 
must be willing to abandon what we want. Nothing can be more fatal than to 
pretend that the way is easy when we have definitely stopped hankering after bad 
things : life then becomes a choice between the good and the best, and no race is 
so apt to choose the good as the English. 


SCIENCE 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR JAGADIS C. BOSE. By Patrick Geppgs. 
Longmans. 16s. net. 


LIFE MOVEMENTS IN PLANTS. By Sir J. C. Bosz. Longmans. 15s. net. 


1) ae publicity which attended Sir J. C. Bose’s visit to England of a few months 
ago was no doubt to many the first intimation that India had produced an 
experimenter worthy to rank with the foremost scientists of Europe. His widely- 
noticed lecture at the India Office, with Mr. Balfour in the chair, and the subsequent 
correspondence in the Times (when some of his results were called in question, only 
to be substantiated by a group of distinguished professors who witnessed a demon- 
stration occasioned by this criticism) came as a surprise to many who believed the 
Indian mind to have too pronounced a leaning towards metaphysical speculation 
to assimilate the experimental methods of Western science. From the earliest times 
to the present day there have been great Indian mathematicians, but the quantitative 
study of nature has seemed to us in England unlikely to attract native thinkers. 
Sir J. C. Bose has shown, however, that Indians can not only appreciate and apply 
the modern technique of science, but break fresh ground, and carry out work involving 
the most refined mechanical appliances, yet informed by a wide, almost poetic, view 
of nature. In his hands the methods of physics have been made to yield a knowledge 
of physiological, and even psychical, phenomena which has already won wide recog- 
nition, and is likely in the future, as it becomes better known, to be awarded a dis- 
tinctive place in the history of science. 

To the professional physicist Bose’s name has been known for twenty-five years. 
When the early investigations of electromagnetic—or ‘“‘ wireless ”—waves were 
being carried out, Bose, then professor at the Presidency College, produced waves 


ert 
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far shorter, far nearer to ordinary light, that is, than any hitherto detected, and 
carried out with them a large number of experiments to show that the invisible waves 
have the same properties as light waves. He devised many new instruments and his 
work was so well received that, when he visited England in 1896, he was invited to 
give a Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institution. His researches were pub- 
lished by the Royal Society, and were commended on all hands. It was not until 
his enquiries led him, by way of investigations into the nature of various strains, 
to explore the behaviour of living organisms, that a systematic and ungenerous 
opposition to his work developed in certain restricted quarters. Bose succeeded in 
getting metals, which have long been spoken of as “‘ fatigued ” when treated in given 
ways, to imitate by certain responses the behaviour of muscles, and in “ poisoning ” 


the metals by substances which inhibited the response. The extraordinary similarity 


which could be shown between strain in the living and non-living seemed improper 


_to a few physiologists, who, not very straightforwardly, hereafter discredited Bose’s 


work without being able to disprove its results. The work of the past twenty years, 
however, has at length established his position firmly, and the somewhat tardy 
award of the F.R.S. is the final token of the official acceptance of the validity of his 
views. The work with which his name is most frequently associated—which is perhaps 
most characteristic of his methods—is that on the response of plants to physical 
stimuli. His training as a physicist had accustomed him to carrying out accurate 
measurements, and he applied his great experimental skill to devising instruments 
which should magnify the small movements of plants, so that the growth in a few 
seconds could be measured, for instance. His various “ crescographs,” or growth 
recorders, have steadily increased in sensitiveness, until in the latest, the magnetic 
crescograph, we have an instrument which magnifies the movement ten million 
times. With these devices Bose was able to show that all plants are sensitive plants, 
only different in degree of irritability from that commonly so named, responding 
to the slightest change in light, heat, composition of the surrounding air, and other 
physical influences. He has demonstrated a wonderfully close analogy between the 
response of plants and animals ; has proved the existence in plants of a nervous 
impulse travelling with a finite velocity, which can be influenced by anzsthetics and 
poisons ; of a death spasm when plants are killed by heat ; of a prompt response to 
rough treatment or “ wounds ”’ ; and in general, to quote the words of Sir Lauder 
Brunton, has been able to “ show what a marvellous resemblance there is between 
the reactions of plants and animals.” Plants; in fact, have in some respects a wider 
range of senses than animals, since they respond to “ wireless ”’ waves, which, as 
far as we know, have no effect on animals. A piece of cabbage, on being scalded to 
death, is thrown into violent convulsions, detected by Bose’s instruments. Further, 
in his own words, “ the ludicrously unsteady gait of the response of the plant under 
alcohol could be effectively exploited in a temperance lecture.’’ One is forcibly reminded 
of the white turnip, brutally done to death by vegetarians, whose fate was recorded 
and illustrated in Punch at the time of the ‘‘ Brown Dog Riots.’ A mere mention of 


_ the various experiments on the response of plants would take up more space than 


can be afforded here. They form a magnificent body of research, and, moreover, 
one which is accessible, in the main, to the lay reader. 

Professor Patrick Geddes, in the Life gives a lively and comprehensive account 
of Bose’s researches, from the earliest on electromagnetic waves to those demonstrated 
in England at the beginning of this year. He records their reception, pointing out 
how the physicists from the first have acknowledged their merit, while a certain 
limited school of physiologists, irritated perhaps that one not of their number by 
training should make advances in their subject, have done all they could to discredit 
the work and hinder its publication by the Royal Society. He is able, in the light 
of the present, to note this, and the way in which the well-meaning efforts of the 
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India Office and the Government were “‘ effectively delayed by departmental cog- 
wheels,” without bitterness. The story of Bose’s life makes excellent reading. An 
idealist and an altruist, as appears from his actions, his great object has been to secure 
recognition for native intellect, and the foundation of the Bose Institute has crowned 
his efforts. Professor Geddes’ sympathetic study does not err into over-eulogy, nor 
is he too scornful of the conservatism which had to be overcome. He gives us the 
plain story of an inspiring life, which the novelty of the scientific results described 
and the unique character of Bose’s career combine to make fascinating. 

The Life Movements of Plants, which is in effect a volume of the Transactions of 
the Bose Institute, contains papers giving the details of many of the experimental 
researches on plants mentioned in the Life. The solution of the mystery of the 
“Praying Palm of Faridpur”’ (which has its parallel in a willow-tree in England 
recorded, in 1811, as prostrating itself at regular intervals) is one of the most sensa- 
tional of the papers, but all the others are original and interesting. The high-magnifi- 
cation crescograph is described in detail, and those who want to study or criticise 
the work can be referred to this convenient collection of papers. A further volume 
is expected. 


